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— 
And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest sheaves 
Have passed within that scented door, 
To gladden eyes that are no more. J. B. Reap. 
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From July to July. 
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Elsewhere inducements are offered to those who 
may forward us new subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist. Such new subscriptions, if it be de- 
sired by recipients, can begiu with this July num- 


ber, inasmuch as every issue is complete in itself. 


FAR} = AND « GARDEN = WORK 
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The notes, some months ago, were headed 
‘“Work with the Crops.” We now drup the 
“with,” as ‘*‘ Work the Crops”’ is the most impor- 
tant suggestion for the present month, especially as 
respects the corn crop. Keep the cultivator in 
motion to mellow the soil, and secure a mulch; an 
inch or more of light porous dry earth is a capital 
mulch, not only for young trees, but for corn and 
other crops, aud keeps the soil beneath moist by 
preventing surface evaporation. We work the 
crops often in order to kill the weeds. If we work 
them for the sake of the mellow surface and mulch, 
the weeds will be killed quite as effectively ....Have 
all machinery and appliances for harvesting ready 
and the hired help engaged well before they will 
be needed....Grass cut when in flower makes the 
best hay. Every day of delay after this diminishes 
its value. Ripened, brown grass is hardly worth 
cutting, save for use as litter....Corn-fodder and 
fodder-corn. Many use these terms indiscrimi- 
nately, as if they both meant the same, which is by 
no meaus the case. Fodder-corn is sown expressly 
for producing stalks and foliage, without grain. 
It is fed green, or cured for a winter supply. Corn- 
fodder, on the other hand, is the stalks and leaves 
furnished as the regular crop, which is culti- 
vated for the sake of its grain. Fodder-corn, cut 
at the proper time, and well cured, is vastly supe- 
rior to corn-fodder, and in its green state is highly 
valued in times of short pasturage, and enables the 
flow of milk to be kept up....Too much care can- 
not be devoted to seed corn. The better method is, 
to set apart a portion of the field produce for seed 
corn. Give this portion great attention, in thinning 
out the weak stalks, keeping down weeds, top- 
dressing with a good fertilizer. In short, by doing 
whatever will tend to promote a healthy develop- 
ment without excessive size. Any variety of corn 
may be greatly improved, by working upon the 
seed corn in the manner here suggested for a series 
of years. 

— ~~ 
Live Stock Notes, 


Horses at hard work need special care, both in 
food and general treatment. They cannot do hard 
work on grass alone, and should have a proper 
ration of oats. An occasional washing, in addition 
to currying and brushing will help keep the coat in 
good order. Use a cotton sheet to keep off flies. 
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Water frequently and they will not drink to ex- 
cess. Clean and sweet stables promote the health 
of the animals....Cows often suffer from excessive 
heat while at pasture. Every pasture should have 
shade. If there are no trees, make a shelter; a 
roof set upon stakes, and thatched with brush, 
will answer a good purpose. Ifa cow is sunstruck 
while in full flow, the amount of milk is greatly di- 
minished, if not stopped altogether, and is rarely 
restored....Sheep should have access to water, 
and be provided with shade; give salt frequently. 
.--- Young pigs require little beyond a clover pas- 
ture. Those intended for early market should have 
extra feed....Hens set after this month rarely suc- 
ceed with their brood. The poultry house needs 
special care in hot weather to keep it clear of ver- 
min. White-wash the sides and floor, applying 
kerosene to the roosts, and provide dust boxes 
Feed turkeys daily enough to induce them to re- 
turn home regularly at night. 
— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


In a young orchard such crops may be grown as 
require manuring and hoeing. Potatoes, squashes, 
cucumbers for pickles, sweet corn, and root crops 
generally, if not allowed to encroach upon the 
trees, may be so managed that the fertility of the 
soil will be increased. When the orchard comes 
into bearing, seed it to clover and convert it into a 
pig pasture. The benefit will be reciprocal. The 
pigs will thrive finely, requiring but little other 
food, while the droppings of the pigs, and their 
gathering of fallen fruit will be of great benefit to 
the trees....Insects demand attention throughout 
the summer months. Look for the borers near the 
base of young fruit trees; if saw-dust is seen to 
drop from a hole in the bark, or if a pertion of the 
bark is seen to be depressed, cut out the borer.... 
If the leaves of currants and gooseberries are eaten 
by “the worm,” apply white hellebore at once. 
Stir a tablespoonful of the powder in a pailful of 
water, and apply with a syringe. Repeat this after 
a few days. If later broods appear, continue the 
remedy, which isa very certain one....The green- 
ish sling slug, which appears upon the leaves of 
cherry, pear, and other trees may be destroyed by 
applying air-slaked lime or wood ashes. This may 
be dusted upon the leaves by means of a bag of 
coarse fabric, attached to a pole....'The insects at- 
tacking the grape vine this month, are mainly large 
caterpillars, which are most readily picked by hand; 
so-ealled ‘thrips,’ which is properly the 
** vrape-vine leaf hopper,’’ and not related to the 
true thrips. It is a little whitish insect which 
often rises in clouds when the vines are disturbed. 
The best treatment is to go among the vines with 
torches, gently beating them to disturb the insects, 
which will at onee fly towards the light....The 
first appearance of grayish spots on the undersides 
of the vine indicates mildew, and flowers of sul- 
phur should be applied with a bellows made for 
the purpose.... Whenever pear trees are attacked 
by blight, which comes without warning, cut away 
every blighted portion and burn it.... Strike straw- 
berry runners in small pots, filled with rich soil 
and sunk in the soil of the bed, Use these to make 
new beds. 


the 


a 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Weeds will now grow apace, and the rake, hoe, 
and cultivator must be kept in motion. The aspa- 
ragus tops should not be cut away for decorations, 
etc., to any great extent. Next year’s crop will de- 
pend upon the growth of this year’s top; but few 
weeds will grow in the shade of the tops; pull out 
those that appear....Plant Refugee Beans for lato 
use and for pickling....Plant quick growing varic- 
ties of sweet corn for late use ...Sow early beets 
to afford an abundance of things which are better 
than spinach in midsummer....When the cucum- 
bers for pickles are up, dust the plants with ashes 
or plaster to keep off the “‘ bugs ”’....Do not allow 
sweet potato vines to root at the joints. When 
hoeing, move the vines.... Keep the tomatoes from 
the ground. Ifno trellis has been provided, lay 
brush under them, to keep the fruit off the ground. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn, 


Use the lawn mower as often as the growth of 
grass demands. In a time of drouth, do not cut 
too close; use a sickle or grass-hook in places 
which the mower cannot reach. ... Large weeds may 
often be pulled up by the root, after the ground 
has been softened by a rain....If the borders can- 
not be kept clear of weeds, the garden is too large 
....As soon as the plants are out of bloom, cut 
away the spent flower clusters ; if seeds are desired, 
allow enough to remain to supply them... .Bedding 
plants, especially if designs are undertaken, should 
be kept at the same height, and the lines kept dis- 
tinct by cutting away any side branches that grow 
into the adjoining kinds....Dahlias, Gladioluses, 
and others, will need stakes, which should be incon- 
spicuous but strong. Avoid the painted abumina- 


tions, They are out of place in the flower bed. 
_>— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


If some of the plants remain in the greenhouse, 
they must have attention, especially in watering 
and shading. If shading is done by whitewash or 
similar material, it must remain as it is put on in 
all weathers ; on this account a shade of some fab- 
ric, or of laths or strips of wood, which can be 
rolled up when not needed, is preferable. Tre- 
quent watering, and sprinkling of the paths and 
walls, will be needed, in order to secure a moist 
atmosphere. Usually the house is emptied of its 
plants, and those that are set outside should not be 
forgotten, especially in giving water, and in shad- 
ing from the hot sun. The interior of the house 
should have fumigation with tobacco smoke twice 
a week, to keep insects in check. 


—o 


Bee-Keeping in Early Summer. 
WM. Lb. TREADWELL, 
> 

Early summer is the season in which to trans- 
fer bees from old box hives to movable frames; 
the flowers being full of honey, there is no danger 
from robbers. The only tools required for this 
operation are a good bellows, smoker, hammer, 
stout chisel for prying off side of hive and cutting ; a 
long, sharp-bladed knife, for cutting out combs, and 
along hook, made like the common stove-poker, 
with bent end sharpened—this for loosening combs 
from side of hive. After smoking, invert the 
hive, place a box upside down over the inverted 
hive, and see that no bees escape around the box. 
Now drum with two sticks on the outside of the 
hive until the bees have ascended into the box, then 
remove the box, tack a piece of wire cloth over the 
top and set ina cool place until wanted ; place a 
decoy hive or box on the old stand, to receive any 
bees that return from the field. 

Take your hive to a sheltered place or inside of a 
building, drive out the cross-sticks which you will 
find about midway between the top and bottom, 
and sever the attachments of comb on side of 
hive, which can be most easily removed ; pry off 
the side, cutting the nails if necessary, and you are 
now ready to work. On your table have a cushion 
made of cotton batting or old quilts ; lay the comb 
on this, after brushing off the bees; lay the frame 
on the comb and cut it to fit snugly. Any places 
that are left may be filled in with pieces of the comb, 
If any combs are too thick, shave off to proper thick- 
ness (about one inch), When the frame is full, 
have some small strips of wood, about a quarter 
inch thick and half inch wide—strips to extend a 
trifle above and below top and bottom bar—place 
these on each side of frames (as many as necessary), 
opposite each other; over the ends snap a small 
rubber band, both at top and bottom. The frame 
is now ready for the hive, which should be placed 
on the old stand ; spread a sheet on the ground in 
front of the hive and throw the bees on the sheet, 
when they-will walk in. In a few days pull the 
bands off the top of the strips, when they can be 
pulled from the bottom without taking out the 
frames. The combs will now have all been repaired ; 
it matters not how many pieces the frame contains. 





Shade the hive from the sun, and your work is com- 
pleted. Another method is, to set the new hive on 
the old stand, the frames filled with foundation ; 
set the old‘ hives on top of the frames, so the bees 
will have to pass through the new hive to get in and 
out. Cover the frames with strips of wood where 
bare, and the bees will go down and take possession. 





Ponds for Artificial Propagation of Trout. 


SETH GREEN, 
ro 

There are scarcely two locations that present 
exactly the same conditions for the construction of 
trout ponds, and where the same plans could be 
carried out with equal success. Perhaps the best 
system for economizing water and space, and which 
at the same time is the most convenient for chang- 
ing the fish from one pond to another, is to build a 
series of four or six ponds. Make them entirely of 
wood. The plan I have adopted is to build them 
two abreast, and the others following in order. 
Each should be about twenty feet long, by twelve 
feet wide, and five feet deep. Unmatched hem- 
lock lumber, an inch or inch and one-half in thick- 
ness, is suitable for the purpose. The ground is 
measured and staked off in the desired dimensions. 
The excavation is made as if for one pond, and 
stakes are driven at regular intervals, a few feet 
apart, around the entire excavation. If the bot- 
tom is made of lumber—which is necessary if the 
ground is porous—that should be laid first ; scant- 
ling should run across the bottom and be attached 
to the stakos around the sides of the pond, upon 
which to lay the bottom. If the bottom is made of 
lumber, the pond can be kept cleaner and the water 
is always clear. After the bottom is laid, the sides 
should be enclosed with planks running lengthwise, 
and not straight up and down, for the reason that 
the wood between ‘‘ wind and water ”’ is always the 
first to decay. By placing the planks lengthwise, 
new ones can be substituted with but little expense, 
whereas if the boards are in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, it would necessitate an entire change of 
lumber. 

A double partition extends through the center of 
the excavation ; the space between the sides should 
be about two feet in width and filled in with earth. 
This strengthens the sides of the ponds and also 
affords a walk between them. The two sides are 
then partitioned off into compartments of equal 
sizes. The ponds on each side of the central divis- 
ion should have openings of about three feet in 
width between them, into which screens should be 
introduced so as to keep the fish separate and yet 
allow the water to flow through. The screens 
should be so arranged that they can be readily 
removed, when it becomes desirable to give the fish 
the range of two or more ponds. 

At the head of each side of the ponds the spawn- 
ing races should be located, and through these the 
water that feeds the ponds should flow. The race- 
ways should be about thirty feet in length and 
four feet wide; the depth of the water flowing 
through them should be about six inches. The 
sides of the raceway should be made of one and a 
half inch plank and about eighteen inches in depth. 
This raceway must be filled with coarse gravel, of 

he size of a hickory nut toa hen’s egg. The bot- 

tom of the pond must slope gently up to the race- 
way. The head of the race should be carefully 
screened, and the screens kept clean, so as to pre- 
vent the fish from escaping. It is desirable to 
bring the water into the race through a long box,- 
as the water will very soon work around or under a 
short box, and allow the fish to escape. If the 
water enters with a fall, it may be allowed to pour 
over an apron coustructed of slats, one-half or one- 
quarter of an inch apart, and set edgewise. This 
will let the water through and keep the fish from 
running up. Trout will run up stream very freely 
and work their way through a very small passage, 
but are not so liable to run down stream. 

The outlet of the pond should also be carefully 
screened. The screens may be made of common 
wire, and painted with tar mixed with one-third 
turpentine or to the consistency of paint, They 
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may also be made of copper or galvanized wire 
sieving. Wire screens for keeping the small fry 
should be fourteen threads to the inch, and for one 
year olds five or six threads to the inch. The 
frames of the screens should be fitted in grooves 
and made to fit as close as possible and still admit 
of their being easily removed. A good screen for 
two and three-year-old and also larger fish, can be 
made of strips of lath nailed toa strong frame, with 
quarter-inch openings between them. The slats 
should be four inches wide, so that if a leaf strikes 
against them it will catch or pass through without 
obstructing the flow of water, orlie flat against a 
single slat. Ifthe slats are narrow the leaves will 
lop around them and clog up the screen. 





Gleaning Grain and Hay Fields. 
 — 


Preaching economy has become monotonous; 
yet on the farm, as elsewhere, waste takes more 
than storms, frosts and insects. It isthe worst form 
of waste to prepare the land, to manure it, to culti- 
vate the plant, and then Jeave a good part of the 
cropon the ground. Whensmall grain is cut by a 
self-binder, properly operated, so little grain is left 
on the field, that it will not pay for gleaning it. 
But where a reaper with rake or dropper attach- 
meut is used, or the grain is cut witk a cradle, 
gleaning is quite profitable, especially in the wheat 
field. The best implement for the purpose is a 
hay rake. The revolving-head rake is better than 
the spring-tooth sulky rake, as it does not rake so 
close, und while gathering up the grain will take 
less foreign matter, especially when the grain has 
been sown on corn-stalk ground, without removing 
the stalks. The gleaning should be done as soon 
as the grain is cut, as that lying on the stubble is 
rapidly damaged ; even the dew and sun bleach it, 
and a hard rain will beat it down into the stubble. 
Ifthe gleaning is Gone at once, the grain will be of 
as good quality as that taken from the reaper. The 
grain may be bound or mowed away loose Gleaned 
oats are best fed unthreshed. A boy in Illinois 
cleared one hundred dollars by gleaning the grain 
fields of his neighbors. Many of them allowed him 
the gleanings free. This may bea hint to other 
boys, while most farmers will find that it will pay 
to glean their own fields. In handling hay in the 
field, there is mere waste than in harvesting grain. 
It will pay well to re-rakethe field, yet in the West 
not one farmer in fifty does this. It is not neces- 
sary to rake over the entire fields—only where the 
windrows have lain; hence, gleaning the hay field 
is a short job, and may be a profitable one, 





~~ 
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“Peg-Away Jobs” on the Farm. 
—-— 


With all due allowance for recreation, reading, 
ete., there come intervals in ordinary work on 
the farm, half days or more, when farmer and men 
are idle or unprofitably using their time. They 
might: just as well be at work, but do not know 
just what to goat, and the time slips away with 
telling stories and ineffectual ‘‘ puttering”’ about 
the place. There is plenty of work needing atten- 
tionifthey would only go atit. The careful farmer 
will look out for this and always have a ‘ peg- 
away’ job in mind for the occasion. It may be 
cutting wood, or forking over manure, or white- 
washing hen-house or cow stables. Frequently 
there are permanent improvements needed, which 
the farmer is slow to begin, but which, once 
started, under the ‘** peg-away ’’ plan, would be ac- 
complished before he was aware of it. The ground 
may need grading so as to give a better slope to 
the lawn, or to drain the surface water from the 
cellar or outbuildings. Hedgerows may need clear- 
ing out. Good solid stone walls will rise in this 


way, foot by foot and rodby rod at atime. Road- 
ways, bridges and paths can be put in order, 


draining attended to, fences and gates repaired, 
and a great deal of permanent work done which 
will add convenience, profit and increased value 
to the farm, should it at any time be suld. 












Does Poultry Pay? 
A. E. COMPTON. 
—— 

A good common hen can be bought for thirty or 
forty cents. During the first year she will pay in 
eggs for all she eats, raise two broods (three if 
managed rightly), out of which a dozen of the best 
chickens can be reserved for the ensuing year, 
besides having some for the table. At the lowest 
estimate there is a profit of two to three dollars, 
out of which are to be deducted rent of build- 
ings, care, risk of casualties, etc. What is true of 
one is true of fifty or one hundred, provided the 
needed attention and skill are given. What other 
kind of stock will yield this ratio of profit at ordi- 
nary cash market rates ? 

Much, of course, depends on the 
breed, health and productiveness of the fowls. 
With a few pure-bred fowls, much larger profits 
may be expected, both on the chickens and eggs. 
But the demand for common fowls for food will 
be good the year round, both at home and abroid. 

It is stated on high authority that in France the 
value of egys produced in 1865 was $24,200,000, 
and the valuc of poultry consumed was the same, 
making an aggregate of $48,400,000. The amount 
invested in the poultry business in France in 1870 
was stated at more than $75,000,000, or fifty per 
cent greater than in England, the largest importer 
of eggs and poultry. The number of eggs sent 
from Ireland alone is stated at over seventy mil- 
lions. The Americans are waking up to this im- 
portant subject, and making an effert to supply 
our own markets (for there is always a fair demand 
in our principal cities and towns) and have a sur- 
plus for export. There is no danger of an over- 
supply reducing the business to the point of loss. 
There is a growing interest in this industry, as is 
attested by the numerous journals, pouitry asso- 
ciations, expositions, cte. The raising of pou'try 
aud production of eggs are now prominent fea- 
tures in the agricultural world, and women as well 
as men ure attaining success in it. All the boys and 
girls would have a greater love for home if parents 
would seek to implant in their minds a taste for 
useful and beautiful things, and give them a 
chance to own something as well as to do some- 
thing. Make home attractive by mingling pleas- 
ure with profit. What industry offers a more at- 
tractive or profitable field for the boys and girls 
than raising and keeping poultry ? 





location, 





Summer Difficulties with Poultry. 
= 

There is work to do during summer which is 
often neglected because it is a busy season on the 
farm. Ridding the fowls of lice should be attend- 
ed to. Even when there are no sigus of lice, they 
may be busy at work on the fowls, making them 
drooping and mopish, while no amount of food 
will keep them in good condition. The hen, when 
somewhat fat, is not attacked by lice wherever she 
can reach, for she is provided with an oil sack at 
the base of the tail, from which she derives oil, not 
only as a protection against lice, but to assist in 

The large lice, therefore, 
congregate on the heads and necks. If the hen is 
poor in flesh the lice may be found on all parts of 
the body. The best remedy is lard, and only a 
small portion should be used, which should be 
rubbed on the skin of the heads and necks. The 
fowl should then be held by the legs, head down- 
wards and thoroughly dusted with Persian insect 
powder. The quarters must also be kept very 
clean. Once a week is not too often to give such 
attention to hens in the summer. Go into the hen 
house at night and force a few drops of warm Jard 
in among the feathers of the head and neck with a 
sewing machine oil can. 

To prevent Gisease, keep the hens at work by 
making them scratch for their grain food. Over- 
fseding is the cause of bowel diseases in the sum- 
ner, or, rather, too much concentrated food is 
2iven, and not enough of bulky. If the quarters 
are kept clean, there is little danger of contagious 
diseases unless an addition is made to the flock 


cleaning her feathers. 








; 


by bringing a bird from some other farm. When 
“new blood” is wanted procure a sitting of eggs 
of the breed desired, as it is very important that 
when the coops are clean and the fowls free from 
disease, no fow]s from other places be introduced. 
A flock may thus be stocked with lice, or infected 
with disease. 


—— 
To Move Sitting Hens. 
a 

Many persons experience great trouble when they 
want to change a sitting hen to some other place. 
I have known some, Mrs. A. E. Compton writes 
us, to be completely baftied by the stubbornness of 
an old hen, when the fault was with the person. 
Take a hen off a warm nest and eggs, and pop her 
down in a cold place with eggs ditto, and she can- 
not be blamed for raising serious objections. As 
fast as mine want to sit, I change every one toa 
new nest without trouble. I prepare the nest and 
warm it up nicely by placing a warm brick or stove 
lid in it, and put two or three eggs in warm water, 
About dusk I throw my apron lightly over the 
hen’s head, and quietly move her. When I come 
to the new nest, [ uncover her head and let her see 
me remove the warm lid and place in the nest the 
warm eggs, setting herin as gently as possible, 
and placing a board in front of her a moment. I 
never fail to see her settle down in the comfortable 
place, and seem to enjoy the change. Next morn- 
ing I put feed and water in sight, removing the 
barrier, but keeping the nesting place shaded a few 


days. By the second night she is fairly at work, 
and I put under her the eggs I wish her to hatch. 
—_—_—— eo 
The Cellar in Summer. 


> 

At this season the cellar must be kept cool, dry, 
ventilated and clean. The doors must be kept 
closed as much as possible during the day, but they 
may be opened about midnight, and remain open 
until early morning. During the latter half of the 
night the air is cvol, and air must be admitted to 
keep the cellardry and pure. If kept clean, not a 
great deal of airing wiil be needed. If the cellar 
is damp, fruits and vegetables decay sooner, and 
it is more unhealthful than is generally supposed. 
Many attacks of fever, diphtheria, or other diseases, 
result from damp, unventilated, unclean cellars. 
Keeping the cellar clean and ventilated, is the best 
way to keep it dry ; it may be necessary to use 
other means. Lime placed in the cellar will absorb 
moisture and noxious gases, and thus help to 
keep the air pure. Charcoal is also a great ab- 
sorber of gases. The temperature of the cellar 
may be lowered by putting a tub of broken ice and 
salt in. Therapid melting of the ice cools the air. 
This will be convenient when a considerable quan- 
tity of fresh meat or fruit is to be preserved. It is 
impossible to keep the cellarin good condition un- 
less the drainage is efficient, and there is a proper 
arrangement of doors and windows. Double ones 
are needed to keep the temperature at the right 
point in summer as well as in winter. 


Weed Out the Flock. 


This is the best season for classification of ewes 
and disposing of ihe poorest. By this time 2 cor- 
rect judgment of the lamb or lainbs_ reared by each 
ewe can be formed ; and the weight of each fleece 
is also known. The profitableness of a ewe de- 
pends upon the number and quality of the lambs 
she raises, her weight cf wool, etc. One ewe may 
raise a lamb while another loses hers; yet the 
former will shear such a poor fleece that she is 
really the less profitable. The loss of a lamb 
often occurs through no fault of the ewe. Never- 
theless, prolificacy is a desirable quality in a ewe. 
A good ewe properly treated before and after 
yeaning, can rear two good lambs without injary to 
herself. Some ewes are better mothers than others. 

It certainly will not be profitable to keep the 
inferior sheep through next winter. If the classi- 
fication is made now, the rejected class can be 
made ready for market on grass; which makes 
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the cheapest flesh. Many farmers will find the 
most profitable market for these culls on their 
own farms. Truly there is a prejudice among 
consumers against aged ewes. But this is chiefly 
owing to the fact that such are often put upon the 
market in poor condition. A lean sheep does not 
make good mutton, whatever itsage. Itis not 
claimed that fattening an old ewe will make her 
yield the best mutton; but it may be made good 
and palatable. When the ewes are culled out 
every year, there will be soon no very old ones. 
This is not the season for the consumption of salt 
pork ; and all things considered, mutton will be a 
good thing for the farmer’s larder. 


Where to Raise Red-Top. 





ted-top, Agrostis vulyaris, is frequently recom- 
mended by agricultural writers of wide repute. 
Many experienced and critical farmers and stock- 
growers put it among the most valuable grasses. 
Yet it isnota grass to be recommended without 
reservation. Its characteristics vary much in dif- 
ferent localities. On some moist soils it is excel- 
Jent; for others it can not be reeommended. Cat- 
tle will hunt out and crop close every other grass 
before they will eat it after it has become hard and 
wiry ; and eattle in good condition put upon dry 
red-top pasture, will lose in flesh. The aversion 
of the cattle increases as the grass grows older. 
It is nutritious, but harsh and unpalatable. While 
red-top takes on these bad qualities in compara- 
tively few localities, the experience of some should 
warn the farmer who has not grown the grass on 
his own farm, to proceed cautiously in introducing 
it. The form it assumes in unfavorable localities, 
should be borne in mind when speaking of this 
grass generally. 

—— 


More Light in Barns. 


Here and there we see an old-style barn, built by 
our grandfathers, the only window being a single 
row of panes over the large door. Through this 
comes all of the light admitted to the barn, except 
what comes through the open cracks between the 
boards. When a barn of this kind is filled with hay 
it is comfortably warm, but very dark; by mid- 
winter the hay, being half consumed, leaves the 
walls unprotected. With the light come in also the 
cold wintry winds to chill the cattle. Our fathers 
built some barns warmer, covering the walls with 
shingles or the cracks with narrow battens. The 
light being thus shut out, it was necessary to have 
windows, so they put in just enough to enable them 
to see to feed their cattle. It was left for our gen- 
eration to build barns that are tight, comfortable, 
and well lighted. But even at present many farmers 
do not realize the importance of a light in a cattle 
barn. Experiments show that a herd of milch cows 
not only keep in better health and condition by 
having plenty of light, but they give more milk. 
Every barn should be provided with plentiful light 
and sunshine on the side where the cattle stand. 
The practice, which is far too prevalent, of keeping 
cows in a dark and damp basement is not a good 
one. They can not have the sunshine and pure air 
so necessary for good health. Windows that are 
exposed may be protected for a trifling sum by 
eovering them with wire netting. The day of win- 
dowless barns has passed; but some of our new 
barns woull be improved b: a few more windows. 

7 aap 

Tue “GLoRIous Fourtu.”—Whether in camp 
or at home, do not fail to celebrate it. Every farm- 
er’s, indeed every household, among its belongings, 
should have an ‘‘American Flag.”’? This should be 
displayed on all proper occasions, but especially 
upon the Fourth. Every patriotic parent should, 
on this day at least, cause the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to be read in the family, by the children, 
if old enough; otherwise let the father read it him- 
self, taking care that all the children who are old 
enough, understand what it all means. Should 
there be a village or neighborhood celebration, it 
will be better, usually, for the family to attend that. 
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Colored Dorking Fowls. 


Many breeds of fowls have characteristics which 
are almost ludicrously suggestive of the respective 
nations of men with which they had their origin. 
For example, a Leghorn cock has the ways of a vi- 
yacious, graceful Italian; a black Spanish cock the 
stately and dignified bearing of a Spanish don; and 
does not a Houdan at once remind one of a French 
grenadier ? This somewhat whimsical suggestive- 
ness is nowhere more manifest than in the Dork- 
ings. The square-built, plump, well-formed body, 
standing firmly upon its sturdy legs, is the counter- 
part of asolid, well-nourished, plucky Englishman, 

The Dorkings are essentially an English race of 
fowls, and they were doubtless the first brought to 
this country. But the Dorkings have been super- 
seded in popular opinion, during late years, by other 
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well-drained subsoil is suitable. The chicks must 
be kept growing from the first. They grow and 
feather rapidiy, and require extra attention and 
generous, nutritious food. The pullets begin carly 
to lay, and though not perpetual layers, are fairly 
productive. In proper situations, and with good 
eare the Dorkings always prove satisfactory for 
general purposes. 


Chickens for Broilers. 


<> - 

Broilers have sold as high as eighty cents per 
pound, wholesale, in the New York markets this 
season. But it must be kept in view that only the 
best young chicks bring the high figures. Those 
who make a specialty of broilers are careful to 
breed them to a certain standard, so as to combine 
quality as well as weight, which is done by mating 
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breeds. Some of the newer breeds are earlier and 
more prolific layers; and many mistakes have been 
made in trying to raise Dorkings under unfavorable 
conditions. Their superiority is shown chiefly on 
the table, either as chickens or full-grown fowls. 
They mature early, have large carcasses, the flesh is 
of fine quality, and is most largely developed in 
those parts where it wiil do the most good. The 
White Dorking is supposed to be the original type 
from which the Colored and Gray have come by 
crossing long ago with other breeds. Like all the 
race, they are distinguished by a fifth toe on each 
foot. The single-combed, which are shown in our 
illustration, have clean, erect combs, with six dis- 
tinct serrations; plump, round wattles. The breast, 
tail, tail-coverts, and the bar across the wings, are 
jet black, with greenish reflections. The rest of 
the plumage is silvery-white. Tales are told of 
cocks weighing ten to fourteen pounds, but in ac- 
tual practice six to eight pounds may be regarded 
as quite satisfactory. 

Dorkings cannot be successfully reared on damp 
clay soil, nor on board floors. In England the 
chalky hills of Surrey are the native and favorite 
place for them, But any light soil, with porous, 
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scalded instead of cocked, though cooking is pre ?- 
erable. Three times a week a small allowance : 7 
chopped meat, raw or cooked, is given, as well «5 
chopped cabbage, or any convenient green food. 

The chicks are always kept warm, dry and clean, 
and are at no time allowed to become chilled. A 
week before they are sent to market they are fed 
ona mixture of corn meal and groupd oats. To 
one pound each, is added half a pound of crude 
tallow, the whole scalded and fed three times a 
day, while cracked corn, wheat, and ground meat 
is kept before them all the time, and one meal of 
mashed potatoes is also given every day. This last 
week’s feeding is to fatten them, which is more 
difficult than may be supposed, as a growing chick 
does not fatten readily. The sizes preferred are 
from one to one and a half pounds each. 

What does the chick cost? We can only say 
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Drawn and Ingraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Plymouth Rock cocks with Asiatic hens (Brahmas 
or Cochins). The chicks must be dry picked, and 
the skin not torn, while the crops should be empty. 
The plumper the breast the better. 

The main object at first in raising the best broil- 
ers is to secure growth. The chicks are therefore 
fed on food containing a plentiful supply of nitro- 
gen and phosphates. No food is given the newly 
hatched chicks before they are thirty-six hours old. 
The custom of feeding finely-chopped eggs as the 
first meal has been abolished, experience having 
taught that such food causes bowel disease. <A 
mixture of one part corn meal, two parts ground 
oats, one part middlings, and one part ground 
meat, to which a little salt and tine bone meal arc 
added, is mixed with boiling water or milk, and 
cooked in the shape of bread. This is crumbled 
and fed to the chicks every two hours, except that 
one of the meals may consist of mashed potatoes. 
After the first week, screenings, wheat, and ground 
meat are kept in troughs where the chicks can get 
them at any time, white gravel and water are kept 
within reach. 

After a few weeks they are fed only three times 
a day on the mixed food mentioned, only it may be 


that five cents worth of food will produce one 
pound of chick, but that is not all the cost. The 
eggs, the cost of incubation, the buildings, the 
coops, and the labor can be estimated according to 
circumstances. Of course the first pound costs 
more than the second, as there will Be a number of 
eggs that do not hatch. In winter the chicks will 
sometimes have cost ten cents when first hatched. 

Raising broilers is made a specialty by some, and 
they not only feed for the best results, but also 
breed so as to secure broilers of = superior quality. 


a 


Avoid SUNSTROKE OR OVERHEATING.— Work ear- 
lier or later to make up fora long nooning. Wear- 
ing a wet cloth or a cabbage-leaf in the crown of 
the straw hat, is useful in keeping the head cool. 
Avoid drinking much ice-water. Tea, moderately 
cooled with ice, is a most acceptable drink, as is 
‘*Switchell,” a New England name for molasses 
and water, made pleasantly acid with vinegar, and 
sufficient ginger added to give it aslight nungency. 
Let it be only moderately iced. Either of thes> 
will allay thirst better than ice-water, and morc 
safely, but may also be taken in too large quantities. 
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PETER HENDERSON. 
a 
APHIS. 

The aphis is one of the most common insects af- 
fecting plants. There are quite a number of kinds, 
showing different colors on different plants. Thus 
when it attacks the roots of plants it 
is blue; on roses and most other plants it 
is green; while on the Chrysanthemum 
and a few other plants it is black. 

Hundreds of my amateur friends come 
to me year after year, with sorrowful 
tales of their verbenas, asters, etc., which 
were pictures of health and beauty, but 
now are one after another sickening and 
dying, apparently without cause. But 
there was a cause, and in most cases one 
cause only—the blue aphis is at the roots, 
cnd the only chance to save them is an 
application of tobacco water, about the 
color of strong tea, applied copiously 
and persistently to the roots, for at least 
We have occasionally saved all 
when used at 


a week. 
our stock by this remedy, 
once, as soon 2s they were seen to be 
affected. Many species of plants are at- 
tacked by this insect. Asters, particular- 
ly, are much injured by it. In fact, when 
in excess, there is hardly a species of 
plant exempt from tts attacks. We have 
often seen this aphis clustering by thou- 
sands on the roots of melons, cucum- 
bers, and of bects, to the very points of 
the roots, a foot below the surface. 
The green fly (or green aphis) is pre- 
vented, (for I contend that it should never 
be seen, so that it need be destroyed), by 
fumigating with tobacco smoke, not less 
than twice each week. We do it in a , 
manner much more simple and egreeable 
to the operator than is often practiced. 
Two or three times each week during 
the entire season at which our green- 
houses are filled with plants, we. use a 
small handful of shavings, on top of 
which we place about half a pound of 
tobacco stems, previously made damp. 
The shavings are lighted, and the fire 
being on the cement flooring, is left to 
take care of itself. If the floor, how- 
ever, is of wood, provision should be 
made against danger from fire. We 
use this quantity of tobacco to every five hundred 
square feet of glass; we burn thus five to six tons 
of tobacco stems every season, but we rarely see a 
green fly. We have occasionally seen this insect 
increase to such an extent in its different condi- 
tions, that fumigation was powerless to destroy it, 
or rather it would have required it to be applied so 
strong, to dislodge the vast number of the enemy, 
that the plants would have been injured. The safer 
way to treat a desperate case of this kind is to 
brush the insects off by hand, or with a soft brush; 
this is a slow process, but an effectual one. 
condition of the plants can oniy be the result of 
utter neglect The green fly sometimes injures 
plants which stand too near together, so that the 


Fig. 1.—PATTFRN FOR PLANT PROTECTOR. 


leaves get matted so closely that the fumes of the 
tobacco cannot penetrate. This is a condition 
where recourse must be had to brushing the insects 
from the leaves, and, if possible, spreading the 
plants so that the air can pass freely among them. 

All rose growers now find that the best way to 
prevent the green fly is to strew tobacco stems un- 
der the benches or patches two or three inches 
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Although the odor from the tobacco is says per- 
ceptible, yet it has the effect of entirely suppressing 
the aphis. Of course this plan would be effectual 
in destroying this insect on all kinds of plants; but 


is somewhat more expensive than smoking, and the 
reason of using it in the rose houses is that the 
smoke injures the buds. 

Another method, equally effective in destroying 








Fig. 1.—SARRACENIA DRUMMONDII. 


the aphis, is to syringe the plants and then dust 
them over with tobaced dust. Still another is to 
steep the stems until the water gets to be of the 
color of strong tea, and syringe it upon the plants. 

These last two remedies are really the only ones 
that can be applied when the aphis attacks plants 
out of doors. Either method is effective against 
the black aphis, which attacks the Chrysanthemum 
as well as against the common green aphis. 

SLUGS AND SNAILS, 

These are troublesome both in the open ground 
and in the greenhouse. Sait is certain death to 
them, even in smallest quantities, and when in the 
open garden, a slight sprinkling of salt over the 
cround is effectual; but the sprinkling, it must be 
remembered, must be very slight, as salt, if put 
on (even as thick as sand is usually sown on a 
floor) will kill almost any kind of vegetation. Jn 
our greenhouses, the slugs usually feed at night, 
getting under the benches during the day. We 
have found a most effectual remedy in strewing a 
thin line of salt on edge of bench; this makes a 
complete “ dead line ’’ for the slugs and snails, for 
they cannot cross it and live. Another plan is to 
slice up potatoes, carrots, cabbage, or lettuce 
leaves, to feed on, for which they will leave all 
other plants. Examine these traps daily, and de- 
stroy the captives. 

ANTS. 

Of all insect pests on lawns, or sandy soils, ants 
are the most troublesome, and when these are on 
such large areas, any remedy as yet known is al- 
most futile to destroy them. When on small areus, 








thick, renewing them every three or four weeks. 
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outside or in ‘his srecailiannien, we find about the 
best plans are, to lay fresh bones or paper covered 
with molasses around their baunts; these they will 
come to in large numbers; they should be removed 
daily and burned or otherwise destroyed. Another 
method that we have found more destructive to 
them than any other, is to puff Pyrethrum or Per- 
sian Insect Powder froma strong bellows among 
them. The smallest particle of this 
powder at once chokes and kills them, 
though it must strike them dry to be 
effective ; for we find that when the 
powder lies damp on the floor, they will 
run over it and even burrow in it with 


impunity. Nothing I have ever tried 
will ‘poison’? ants. Either their in- 


stinct causes them to avoid it, or else 
they are not affected by it. 
THRIPS. 

This active insect varics in size from 
that hardly perceptible by the naked eye, 
to the size of the green fly, and varying 
in color from whitish-yellow to dark 
brown; it is a jumping insect,very active 
in its movements, and when it once gets 
a foothold is very destructive. It sue- 
cumbs to tobacco but not so 
quickly as does the green fly. It luxuri- 
ates in shaded situations, and is generally 
found where plants are too 
thickly together, where the ventila- 
tion or light of the greenhouse has been 
deficient. I think it may be safe to as- 
sert that in any well-1egulated green- 
house or hothouse no injury from insects 
will ever become serious, if proper atten- 
tion to syringing and fumigating has been 
given. Syringing, or other means of 
keeping a moist atmosphere, must never 
be neglected fora day, and fumigating 
by tobacco smoke should be done, at the 
least, once each week. The application 
of Fir Tree Oil will also quickly check 
thrips or aphis. 

THE “‘ CARNATION TWITTER.” 

Its effects on the carnation somewhat 
resemble those of the red spider, except 
that when attacked by the ‘ twitter,” 
the leaves have a cankered and twisted 
appearane?, easily distinguishable from 
the browning effects of the spider. 
When carnations or pinks get infested 
by this insect, all remedies to dislodge it 
seem futile. It generally attacks the 
plants in the open ground; we have not had it 
since we began the use of the fir tree oil, but I 
am inclined to think it might be equally useful 
here, as it is against all other insects. 
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An Inexpensive Plant Protector. 


The most effectual means for protecting young 
melon and cucumber plants against some of their 
injurious enemies is to inclose the yourg vines in 
bottomless boxes of some kind. Various more or 
less expensive and elaborate forms have been in- 
vented and are offered for sale. The principal ob- 
jection to most of these is theireost. Our illus- 
trations represent a device which is free from this 





2.—PLANT PROTECTOR. 


Fig. 
objection. It consists simply of a piece of card 
board or stiff paper of any kind, cut as seen in Fig. 
1, When the ends are brought together and the 
slits, indicated in the engraving, made to interlock, 
a cone, as seen in Fig. 2, is produced which, when 
put around a plant, furnishes as complete a pro- 
tector against insects as the most expensive device. 








Our Native Pitcher-Plants.—(Sarracenias). 

Any one familiar with the vegetation of low, 
swampy lands, and of boggy localities in the North- 
ern States, can not fail to have noticed a most 
singular plant. The leaves in this are tubular, and 
hold more or less water, even before they are fully 
developed. The leaves are about six inches long, 
and are arranged in a cluster, from the center of 
which arises a stalk, bearing a single, very curious, 
nodding, dark-purple flower. If one inquires for 
the name of this striking plant, he may be told 
that itis a ‘‘ Pitcher-plant,” or the “ Side-saddle 
flower;”? in other localities, “ Huntsman’s Cup” 
will be the name, or ‘‘ Whip-poor-will’s Shoe,” and 
there are other popular names known, all having 
reference to the unusual shape and character of 
the leaves. In 1640, a Doctor Sarrazin of Quebec, 
Canada, sent specimens of the plant to Tournefort, 

















Fig. 2.—SARRACENIA FLAVA ATROSANGUINEA. 


an eminent Eurupean botanist of that time, who 
recognized it as a new genus, and as the type of a 
new Family. He called the genus Sarracenia, in 
honor of its @iscoverer, while he gave the spe- 
cific name purpurea, on account of the color of 
the abundant veins in the leaves, and the dark- 
purple color of the flowers. Sarracenia pur- 
purea extends from Canada, southward, upon the 
mountains, to Florida. For more than a century, 
S. purpurea remained the only species known, but 
there have, from time to time, been discovered and 
described five other species, bringing the number 
to six, besides several more or less well-marked va- 
rieties. None of these grow as far north as Vir- 
ginia save one, while the remainder are found in 
far southern localities, some being very rare. One 
of the rarcst and finest species was described as 
late as 1829. 

On account of their interesting and unusual 
structure, as well as the real beauty of the pitchers 
in some, Sarracenias are favorites with many culti- 
vators. They are propagated by division, and are 
potted in a mixture of peat and sphagnum moss, 
and require copious watering. In England, as 
well as in this country, they (save S. purpurea here), 
require the protection of a cool greenhouse. Sar- 
racenias are cultivated in their normal form, and 
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some of the varieties produced in the wild state, 
are often handsomer than the species themselves. 

These plants are noticeable for the ease with 
which they may be hybridized, and the fine results 
obtained, while those hybrids crossed with one 
another, produce plants so beautiful that they rank 
among “‘choice greenhouse,”? and bear a high 
price. We do not recall any other instance in 
which our native plants, by a single hybridizing, 
have assumed a high rank and become of flori- 
cultural and commercial importance. It is our 
purpose to call attention tosome of these hybrid 
Pitcher Plants, but it may be well to briefly 
enumerate the species: Sarracenia purpurea ; this 
has already been noted as the oldest species, with 
the widest range of all. Its handsomely-formed, 
prostrate leaves or pitchers, are too well known to 
need description. 

S. Drummondii (Drummond’s or great Trumpet- 


leaf). Discovered in Florida in 1829 where it is 
very local, as it is in Georgia. Leaves trumpet- 
shaped, slender, two to three feet tall, narrowly 
winged ; hood erect, rounded, short-pointed ; like 
the upper portion of pitcher, white, netted with 
reddish-purple veins; interior hairy. Flowers 
large, deep crimson. This, the tallest and hand- 
somest species, is shown in figure 1. See page 290. 

S. flava (yellow), called ‘‘ Trumpets ”’ all through 
the South. It extends from Virginia to Florida ; 
was first described in 1752, and is the largest of all 
the species. Leaves trumpet-shaped, erect, with a 
narrow wing and roundish hood ; they are from 
two to three feet high and yellowish; the flowers 
yellow. Almost hardy at the North. There are 
half a dozen or more wild varieties of this species, 
of which the most striking is var. atrosanguinea 
(dark blood-colored). The hood, at first green 
netted with red, finaily becomes a rich, deep, blood- 
red color. Figure 2 shows the upper portions of 
pitchers or leaves of this variety of S. flava. 

S. rubra (Red). This was Cescribed in 1786; is a 
native of the Carolinas to Florida. The leaves are 
erect, ten to eighteen inches long, and very slender ; 
green, and the upper part with abundant bright- 
red veins; hood erect. The flowers are crimson- 
purple, with a sweet scent like that of violets. 
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Fig. 3. —SARRACENIA MELANORHODA. 








S. variolaris (variolar, or marked with pustules). 
Described in 1803. Grows in North Carolina to 
Florida. Leaves trumped-shaped, erect, about a 
foot high, yellowish fiear the summit, where they 
are spotted with white; wing broad ; hood ovate, 
coneave, arching over the mvuth of tube, hairy, and 
marked with purple veins within. Flowers ycl- 
low, on scopes shorter than the leaves. 

S, psittacina (Parrot-beaked), is the smallest spe- 
cies, its leaves being only about four inches long, 
prostrate, with very broad wings and a globose 
hood, which is infiated, ineurved-beaked, almost 
closing the orifice of the tube; reddish-purple, 
mottled with white near the apex. Flowers purple, 
on stem, a foot high. Native of Georgia and 
Florida, in the pine-barren swamps. 

There are several other doubtful species given in 
the books, but these are the well-defined ones. 
There are, in the collections, some twenty or more 


Fig. 4.—SARRACENIA FORMOSA. 


hybrids, the result of the hybridizer’s work with 
these, some of which are of great beauty, as seen in 
figures 3and 4. 8. melanorhoda (dark-red), figure 
3. The parents are S. Steveni and S. purpurea ; the 
former itself is a hybrid between S. purpurea and 
S flava, Figure 4, S. formosa (beautiful), isa hybrid 
between S. psiftacina and S. variolaris. The size of 
the leaf is between that of the two parents, while 
the shape is quite that of psittacina ; the coloring 
is mainly that of the other, crimson net-work on 
white. The ease with which these plants hybridize, 
and the excellent results which have been obtained, 
should encourage amateur horticulturists to ex- 
periment in this direction. 
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Wixpow Boxes.—Balcony gardens or window 
boxes should now beat their best. If they contain 
only greenery, they give the exterior a cheerful ap- 
pearance, which a little color greatly heightens. 
Every care should be taken to keep ‘these boxes in 
the best possible order. If they are to go indoors 
in winter, see that the climbers they may contain 
do not make attachments that will render removal 
difficult. If the boxes are to go inside, reference 
should be had to this in planting. Ivy is one of 
the best and most suitable climbers for in-doors, 











A B C of Agriculture.—VII. 
—_—_> 
FERTILIZATION OR ENRICHMENT OF THE SOIL, 

We have already seen that a certain portion of 
the plant is derived from the soil, and besides that 
the soil supplies moisture to the roots and a firm 
holding place to the roots. It is through the 
moisture or water of the soil that allits food enters 
the plant. This water then takes with it to the 
plant whatever it has in solution, but the plant has 
the power of selection and will not take all that the 
water brings That which it needs it takes, and 
other things also, which it has no real use for, but 
which do it no harm. Thus ina soil retentive of 
fertility, one crop may follow another and be bene- 
fitted by plant food whichone set of plants neglected. 

Various plants growing in the same soil have 
very different ash constituents, although the same 
water containing the same things in solution must 
be their only source of supply. This fact alone 
clearly shows that all plants have to a greater or 
less degree the power of appropriating from the 
soil those things which they need and of rejecting 
others, in whole or in part. 

Those substances which form the ash of plants 
may be enumerated by simply naming the element- 
ary bodies of which they are composed. Thus, 
oxygen; sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, etc., or 
more understandingly, by naming the common 
combinations in which these elements occur and in 
which they exist in the ash if notin the plant itself 
—for example, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, 
potash, lime, etc.; or again as these combine 
among themselves, sulphate of lime, sulphate of 
potash, phosphate of lime, etc. There are ten of 
these substances which are almost universally 
found in the ash of all agricultural plants. In their 
pure forms some are alkaline, others earthy, and 
others acid, and one, silicic acid, not acid (sour) in 
the ordinary sense, acts like an acid toward the 
others, which are called bases. These substances 
are thus classified and named: The bases are— 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia and oxide of iron. The 
acids are—muriatic or chloro-hydric acid, sulphuric 
acid, phosphoric acid, silicic acid and carbonic acid. 

Under favorable circumstances any one of the 

acids will combine with any one or more of the 
bases and form bodies called salts, because they are, 
in some respects, like the combination of muriatic 
acid and soda, which is the common salt of our 
tables and cookery, and the chemical name of 
which is the chloride of sodium. Then we have 
other chlorides, as of potassium, calcium (lime), 
magnesium and iron. Sulphuric acid forms sul- 
_phates of soda, potash, lime, magnesia and iron. 
Phosphoric acid forms phosphates, silicic acid, sili- 
cates, and carbonic acid carbonates in the same 
manner. 

All these substances (salts) are found in varying 
proportions in the ash of plants and in difierent 
proportions and combinations in the ash of different 
parts of plants—as in the roots, stems, bark, leaves 
andfruit or grain. Besides these, there are two 
exceedingly important bodies, one a base, ammonia, 
the other an acid, nitric, which exist in plants and in 
soils, but which are dissipated during the combus- 
tion of the plant when we get the ash, so that they 
are never found in completely burned ashes. These 
are both compounds of the element nitrogen, and 
this plays an exceedingly important part in soils, 
plants and fertilizers. Every fertile soil must con- 
tain all these substances in such forms that they 
may be, in part at least, dissolved by the water of 
the soil. As already stated, if one or more fail, we 
have either no healthy growth, or no growth at all. 
If all are present in sufficient measure, and the me- 
chanical conditior. of the soil, its relations to moist- 
ure, and perhaps also to humus (which is partly 
decomposed vegetation found in all fertile soils), 
are right, then we may expect abundant crops. 

Continual planting and removal of crops of any 
kind, even long continued pasturing, deprives the 
soil of more or less of these ash constituents, and 
finally on the best soils some will fail to be abund- 
ant enough for an ordinary crop, so we can get only 
very meagre returns from the land, unless we 
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supply the missing or reduced constituents. It is 
the experience of the world that the manure of the 
animals which feed upon the crops, restores in a 
great degree the lacking substances, and besides 
adds plant food in the form of ammonia salts, while 
at the same time by its decomposition in the soil it 
renders available plant food which was locked up in 
the soil. 
BARNYARD MANURE 

is a potent restorer of fertility to exhausted soils, 
and not only so, but it ordinarily greatly increases 
the fertility of soilsin good heart. Its composition 
varies according to the food which the animals eat, 
somewhat according to the kind or kinds of ani- 
mals and according to the litter and bedding em- 
ployed. Its texture, form, the rapidity of its 
fermentation, etc., are dependant upon the kind of 
animal from which it is derived. It is impossible 
to return to the same acres the manure made from 
the very same crops that were removed from them. 
So it ordinarily happens that the fields of a farm are 
unequally fertilized. For certain crops heavy 
manuring gives best returns, while with others 
excessive manuring with barnyard manure causes 
a tendency to undue development of leaf or top, to 
the detriment of the grain or tubers. These are 
matters of experience and farm practice, which 
hardly come within the scope of our A B C articles. 

It is not alone through barnyard manure that lost 
fertility is restored by means of fertilizers, yet this 
is regarded as the universal manure. Its ash con- 
stituents consist of the very same which constitute 
the ash of plants, and it has besides ammonia and 
often nitric acid, making it a fertilizer of universal 
application and usefulness. It has however its dis- 
advantages. Itis bulky and heavy, making in some 
eases the item of cartage a heavy one, sometimes 
actually offsetting the value of the manure ; that 
is, its application upon some fields would cost more 
than it was worth. Besides this, it always con- 
tains the seeds of weeds, which often give much 
trouble. We do all we can to extirpate them and 
then sow a fiesh crop of weeds whenever we 
apply barn-yard manure. 
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The Law of Oleomargarine. 
<-> 

The recent decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals in the case of The People against Arens- 
berg, fully sustains the so-called oleomargarine 
law of 1885. ‘The action was brought for an alleged 
violation of section 7 of the law of 1885. The de- 
fendant had been convicted of this charge in the 
lower.court and fined $100, and the case was carried 
to the Court of Appeals on the issue of the validity 
of the law. The decision of the same court which 
overthrew the act of 1884 as unconstitutional, was 
relied on asa precedent. In his decision sustain- 
ing the present law, Judge Rapalio clearly pointed 
out the difference between its provisions and those 
which vitiated the former one. The act of 1584 
prohibited the manufacture of artificial eompounds 
designed to take the place of butter or cheese pro- 
duced from milk, or offering them for sale as arti- 
cles of food. The prohibition was not confined to 
unwholesome or simulated substances. The pres- 
ent law, however, prohibits the manufacture or sale 
of any compound of animal fats or animal or’ yege- 
table oils in imitation or resemblance, or designed 
to take the place of natural butter produced from 
milk. In his decision Judge Rapallo remarks ihat 
if oleomargarine possessed all that is claimed for 
it by its makers, ‘‘ yet it cannot be claimed that the 
producers of butter made from animal fats or oils 
have any constitutional right to resort to devices 
for the purpose of making their product resemble 
in appearance the more expensive article known as 





| dairy butter, or that it is beyond the power of the 


legislature to enact such laws as they may deem 
necessary to prevent the simulated article being 
put upon the market in such aform and manner 
as to be calculated to deceive. If it possesses the 
merits which are claimed for it and is innocuous, 
those making and dealing in it should be protected 
in the enjoyment of liberty in those respects, but 
they may legally be required to sell it for and as 
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| what it actually is, and upon its own merits, and are 








not entitled to the benefit of any additional market 
value which may be imparted to it by resorting to 
artificial means, to make it resemble dairy butter 
in appearance, It may be butter, but it is not but- 
ter made from cream, and the difference in cost or 
market vaiue, if no other, would make it a fraud to 
pass off one article for the other.”’ 

This covers the real tenable ground upon which 
the opponents of artificial butter have stood from 
the first. It was the manner in which the com- 
pounds were made, branded, and sold as real but- 
ter, that gave the whole business the taint of fraud. 
It was against this that the law of 1885 was aimed. 
Since the decision was rendered in its favor by the 
court of last resort, a large number of offenders in 
New York City have confessed judgment and been 
fined from $50 to $3850 each. This gives assurance 
that the law will be vigorously executed. 





Two Prize Holstein-Friesians. 
cat aa 

The advancement of Holstein-Friesian cattle in 
popular estimation has been very marked in this 
country during the last few years, and no one is 
entitled to larger credit for the success achieved 
than Mr. F. C. Stevens, of Maplewood Stock Farm, 
at Attica, N. Y. Last autumn, at the New York 
State Fair, his splendid cow, Jewel 663, H. H. B., 
iilustrated on the opposite page, bore away the 
first prize, and at the May Show in the Metro- 
polis, she snatched further favors, as the leading 
female in the tine lot of cows which attended Con- 
stantyn 2040, H. H. B, when competition was 
made for the $250 offered by the management to 
the best herd, consisting of a buil, one year old or 
over, and four cows and heifers, two in milk and 
two over one year old. Jewel was also the winner 
of sweepstakes against all representatives of other 
breeds, and all competitors of herown race as well, 
offered at Columbus, Ohio, and at the Illinois State 
Fair, in 1886, and a member cf the grand sweep- 
stakes prize herd, which won at St. Louis during 
the same year. 

But Jewel’s worth and winning are 
patent enough to any observer of her, as our iJlus- 
tration gives convincing evidence. Her milk record 
is 854 pounds in one day; 2,2432 pounds in thirty 
days; from April 8, 1885, to August 24, 1885 fone 
hundred and thirty-seven days), 9,218 pounds. 
Butter record, 20 pounds 3 ounces in seven days. 

Following this competition, in which Constantyn, 
Jewel, Mechtilde, Calantha, and Hollander II, won 
so easily for Mr. Stevens, was another, whose 
moneys were divided between three, giving $200 to 
the winner, and $100, and $%, respectively to the 
second and third in rank, and offered cn behalf of 
bulls and of any age, and four of their female 
The contest was notable, and brought 
forward remarkable animals from several of the 
most distinguished Hoistein breeding farms. Mr. 
Stevens’ Sir Henry of Maplewood, and his com- 
panions were awarded the first prize, while the 
second went to Messrs. Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s 
entry, at whese head was Netherland Prince 716, 
and the third fell to Mr. Breeze’s Netherland 
Giant 2178, with his charming following. 

Such animals as these Holstein-Friesians reflect 
the utmost credit upon the enterprise, the patience, 
and the methods of American breeders. Intelligent, 
weill-directed effort, sueh as has been and is the 
mode of Mr. Stevens’ method, always accomplishes 
a great end, and the character of that effort cannot 
be proven more thoroughly than in the stock which 
Maplewood farm produces, of which the prize- 
winning Sir Henry of Maplewood 2933, N. H. B. 
is an excellent specimen. This animal was calved 
April #, 1884, and from his earliest to this, his 
latest competition, he has had (apparently) ‘a cor- 
ner’’ in first premiums and first prizes. We give 
our readers his picture herewith. His roll of 
honor includes highest awards ‘by the Ohio State 
Fair, the Tri-State Fair at Toledo, the Iliinois State 
Fair, Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan Fair, 
the Indiana State Fair, and the St. Louis Fair, in 
1885; and first premium together with the socie- 
ty’s gold medal oy the New York State Fair in 1886. 
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Increasing the Water Supply. 
—_~<___ 


Many wells which fail during long drouths, could 
be made, by deepening a few feet, to yield an 
abundant and unfailing supply of water. But it is 
difficult to accomplish this by ordinary means, 
without endangering the wall with which the well 
is lined. The accompanying illustrations, from 
sketches by Edward Hill, Cook Co., IIll., show a 
set of appliances by which the work muy be safely 


























Fig. 1.—WELL AUGUR. 


done without danger to the wall, even in sandy or 
gravelly soil. Figure 1 is a sort of well-augur of 
galvanized iron, five inches in diameter, and of any 
desired length, from fourteen to twenty inches. 
Before it is bent in shape, a bias strip is cut from its 
lower edge, giving it the shape shown in the engray- 
ing. The rod by which it is worked, is of wrought- 
iron pipe one inch in diameter. A T is screwed 
on its summit, to receive the bandle of ash, or 
other tough wood. Figure 2 is a cylinder, also of 
galvanized sheet-iron, six inches in diameter and 
two feet long. It is reinforced at each end by 
iron bands riveted on, and is perforated throughout 
with thin slits for the admission of water when in 
position. Figure 3 is the head of the augur. 
It is of inch board, upon which is screwed a flange 
with a thread, to receive the lower end of the hol- 
low rod. Figure 5 represents a cross-section of this 
head-piece. At the lower end of the augur tube is the 
piece shown at figure 4. This is a circular piece of 
galvanized iron, cut five inches in diameter, slitted 
from one side to the center,'and the cut edges bent 
to spiral or screw-shape. This is soldered into the 
lower end of the augur tube, as shown by dotted 
lines in figure 1. A large hole on one side near the 
top (not shown in the engraving), serves to empty 
the tube of sand and dirt. To operate this, the 





Fig. 5. 
cylinder is first pushed duwn as far as practicable 


into the bottom of the well. With the augur the 
earth is removed from inside the cylinder. As the 
work of excavation proceeds, the cylinder is pushed 
down until its upper edge is level with the bottom 
of the well. If a sufficient vein of water is not then 
reached, the boring goes on, and a second cylinder 
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of four feet, which is generally sufficient. If not, 
the process can be continued by providing addi- 
tional cylinders, and splicing the augur-stem until 
a permanent water-vein is found. 
eee 


Rack and Feed-Box for Sheep. 


It is often inconvenient to go among the sheep in 
feeding them, and there is always trouble from 
scattering hay or feed about the enclosure or from 
the animals getting out by the open doors or gates. 
The illustration shows how to feed from outside. 
The boarding of the pen for about eighteen inches 
in width and about six inches from the floor is 
removed, leaving the bottom board in place. Then 
upright slats are nailed across this aperture inside 
the fold, allowing twenty to twenty-four inches for 
each sheep. The slats should be nailed so that an 
opening eight inches wide is left in the center of this 
space for the shecp to thrust its head through. If 
much narrower they will rub wool off their necks. 

A tight feed box, with flat bottom and upright 
sides, is made of boards and placed on the floor out- 
side of and against the slats, and fastened in place. 
A horizontal swing door two feet wide and the 
length of the feed trough, is attached with hinges 
to the outside upper edge of the feed box. Chains 
keep it from falling below a proper angle, and a 
button at the top secures it when closed. The 
swing door will keep the hay always in reach. 
With this arrangement one can feed either hay, 
turnips or grain without going among the sheep, 
distributing it much more evenly than when they 
are crowding round him. Tle can also clean out 
the rack and feed box conveniently from the out- 
side. The sheep cannot crowd each other when 
eating. When they are through eating, or when 


the rack is not in use, it may be closed up, shutting 
It is desirable to 


off drafts or keeping out dogs. 








have such en arrangement open under ashed, build- 
ing or other protected spot, which can generally be 
provided. It will be found that sheep waste much 
less fodder and feed than when fed off the ground. 
The feed trough may be changed so as to come in- 
side of the fold, and the rack made so the shecp 
can only put their noses through, but it makes the 
trough inconvenient to reach and will tend to 
increase the waste of hay and grain in fccding. 








Testing Seeds—Seed Testers. 
—>>—— 


It is most disheartening to sow a lot of seeds and 
have all fail. Such a general failure is usually due 
to poor seeds, and might have been avoided by test- 





ing the seeds before sowing. It is well known that 
seeds vary greatly in the length of time for which 
they retain their vitality. Some will not keep over 
two or three years; others kcep fur ten years, or 
almost indefinitely. But it will not do to depend 
upon the age of the seed, as the time may be short- 
ened by the manner in which they have been kept. 
The only safe course with doubtful seeds is to test 
them. It is a very easy matter to test seeds, if one 
has but a few kinds to try. Large seeds should be 
counted out, and twenty or fifty of them planted in 
soil in a flower pot or convenient dish. The pot 





should be in a warm place, with the soil kept al- 


follows the first. This makes an additional depth 
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ways moist. The bursting of the seed coat indicates 
that the seeds are alive, and the proportion of the 
whole number that do this will indicate the per- 
centage of vital seeds. With small seeds, including 
those of the grasses and most garden seeds, another 
method js followed; circular pieces of flannel or 
other woolen material are cut to fit the bottom of 
a soup plate. Several thicknesses of this are laid 
in the plate, the seeds scattered over the top one; 
enough water to moisten the cloths is placed in 





SEED TESTER. 


the plate, and the whole covered with another plate. 
The seeds are here under the best conditions for 
germination. No farmer or gardener need sow 
doubtful seeds, as they can be so readily tested. 
Some of our scedsmen, knowing how much their 
reputation depends upon selling good seeds, are 
very careful in this respect. One of these tests 
every seed left over from the previous year, using 
the bench ina large greenhouse for the purpose. 
While the simple devices mentioned above are suf- 
ficient for domestic testing, several inventions to 
allow a number of kinds to be tested at once, have 
been offered from time totime. The latest of these 
is the ‘‘Geneva Seed Tester,”’ of which an engray- 
ing is given. It consists of a rectangular tank with 
a cover, as shown above. The material of the 
pockets upon which the seeds are placed isa cloth 
of asbestos, a material well known for its inde- 
structible qualities. By changing the position of 
the rods, which hold the cloth, the pockets are 
made narrower or wider. The seeds being placed 
in the pockets, sufficient water is added to keep 
the cloth moist, and the whole is set in a place 
having the proper temperature for germination. 





A Good Farm Roller, 
a. 


One of the most useful implements on a farm, is 
a good roller. The accompanying engraving shows 
how it is constructed. It is in three sections, each 
about two feet long, such a one being much easier 
on the team than when made solid or in merely two 
sections. A good oak or maple log, as nearly 
cylindrical as possible for ten or twelve feet, can be 
cut in the woods, the bark peeled off, and the log 
sunk under water for several weeks, when it is to 
be dried out undercover, If seasoned with the 

















FARM ROLLER. 


bark on, the worms are apt to work on it. Saw off 
the pieces the required Jength, strixea center and 
work them to a uniform size, and then bore holes 
for the journals. The best way is to have a pump- 
maker bore entirely through the pieces an inch 
and three-quarter hole. Then hang them on a 
round bar of iron or steel, an inch and a half in 
diameter, as a loose spindle. The brace-irons can 
be made of stout old tire by the nearest blacksmith, 
and four of them, securely bolted into place, will 
be sufficient. Keep under cover when not in use. 
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A Farm Grain House. 


We present herewith elevations and plans of a 
building for storing corn and small grain, seeds, 
ete., from sketches furnished by J. C. Early, Nel- 
son county, Va. It consists of a central structure, 
ten by twelve feet, a rear extension twelve feet 
square, and two wings, each eight by sixteen feet. 
The first floor, fig. 1, contains the room A, ten by 
twelve, for shelling corn, fanning grain, or similar 
It is provided with a stairway E, to the 
room above. The grain bins B, B, B, B, are each 
three by twelve fect. Corn cribs on either side are 
eight by sixteen feet each, covered on the outside 
by strips of inch board, three inches wide, nailed to 
sills, plates and purlines, the latter being one and 
a half by four inches. If of seasoned lumber, the 
strips should have wide cracks left between, to 
admit air. . The loft D, fig. 2, is for the storage of 
field and earden seeds, sacks, ete. It is ceiled, and 
all cracks well covered with tin or other sheet 
metal, to exclude mice and other predatory ver- 
min. The entire structure rests upon posts of oak 
er cedar, four feet high. The studding for the 
central portion is two by four inches, and fourteen 
feet long. This and the rear crib room are covered 
with ordinary weather boarding. The cribs are 
lined, next to the outside, with matched lumber, 
nailed on vertically. The roof is shingled on ordi- 
nary roof-strips. Movable steps are provided to 
vive easy access to the door, but they should never 
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Fig. 1.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 





be left in position, when not in use, as they offer a 
roadway to rats and mice. Figure 3 represents 
the front view, and figure 4 the side elevation of the 
grain house, as well as the two-legged depredators. 
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Agriculture in Colorado. 
N. C. CHILD, COL. 


ae as 

Colorado has three leading industries: mining, 
stock raising, and farming. That the two first- 
named take precedence over the last is not for 
lack of fertile soil. The detritus of the mountains 
and highlands is being continually deposited, by 
the action of wind and water, on the lowlands, 
furnishing a never failing source of fertility. But 
a fertile soil alone is not sufficient. Moisture is 
also a requisite. If the natural rainfall is deficient, 
irrigation must supply the need. Upon the foot- 
hills some farming is possible without irrigation, 
but the farms are small and the crops generally 
limited to potatoes, which singularly enough do 
not respond kindly to irrigation, running to luxu- 
riant tops, with few tubers. On irrigated farms 
wheat, oats and barley yield well. Corn does 
fairly well in localities where the summer is long 
enough for it to mature, but the best paying crop 
is undoubtedly hay. 

Vegetables grow to immense size, single beets, 
cabbages and turnips often weighing over fifteen 
pounds. Onions of the Mexican variety range in 
weight from half a pound to five pounds. The 
superiority of the flour made from our spring wheat 
is acknowledged by all. Formerly it was supposed 
that no fruit could be grown in Colorado, but this 
is being happily disproven every year. Many fine 
fruit farms at an altitude of 5,900 to 7,000 feet 
above sea level show in the bearing season straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, cherries, grapes 
and apples. 

Many of our most successful stock raisers are 
finding it advisable to combine farming with stock- 
raising, as the overcrowding of the ranges makes 
winter feeding a necessity, and they are buying 
available agricultural lands and seeding them to 
alfalfa. This plant has in our climate produced 
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marvelous crops, yielding in a single season from 
four to six tons per acre. 

The farmer coming from the Eastern States has 
much to learn. He takes up a claim out on the 
open plains, sinks a well, puts in a crop, and trusts 
in Providence for the rest. In this case ‘ the Lord 
helps those who help themselves,’’ and our newly 


























Fig. 3.—FRONT ELEVATION OF GRAIN HOUSE. 


come farmer waits in vain for the rainfall, which 
he has read is sure to follow cultivation. Saysa 
Colorado farmer of experience; ‘‘ Never wait for 
rain. Goahead and irrigate your crop when it 
needsit. If you wait you are pretty sure to lose 
your crop from drouth, while if rain should really 
come, the extra water would dono harm.’ The 
lands lying along the streams in our State were all 
taken up years ago. Among the high mountains, 
where the short summers preclude a varied farm- 
ing, the natural grasses grow luxuriently, and as hay 
is a commodity always in demand, these hay ranch- 
es are valuable. 

What is a good farming ranch? One which has 
first, an abundant and permanent water supply. 
The lay of the land should also be considered. A 
farm with steep hillsides cannot be successfully 
irrigated ; neither is it well to buy one having a 
level surface. In the first case the water runs off 
so swiftly that it does not penetrate the soil, and it 
cuts the land into gullics that in time become im- 
passable ravines. On level land the water stag- 
nates, forming sloughs instead of moving slowly 
over the surface, as is desirable for irrigation. 

The Rocky Mountains rise to an altitude of over 
14,000 feet in the central and western parts of the 
State, and from their summits to the east is a grad- 
ual descent, making irrigation possible and even 
easy. The streams are not in sufficient number to 
afford water for all the land that might otherwise 
be converted into farms, though the large streams 
are not yet fully utilized. The Arkansas in the 
east and the Gunnison and Rio Grande in the 
southwest, have water running to waste. The 
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Fig. 4.—SIDE ELEVATION, 


division of the water of small streams is a troub- 
lous question which our laws do their best to solve 
satisfactorily. 

The rainy season here is in no respect what it is 
on the Pacific slope. During the month of April 
light snow storms are frequent. The snow either 
melts in falling or lieson the ground only a few 
hours. In July we expect copious showers, that 
often cause the rapid mountain streams to overflow. 
These showers may last through August, but at no 
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season of the year can they be counted on with 
certainty. During a residence of fifteen years in 
Colorado we find no appreciable increase in rain- 


{ fall. The fall months are generally dry, and to this 


fact we owe the curing of the prairie grasses, which 
thus preserve their nutritive value. In the moun- 
tains and mountain valleys snow storms are frequent 
through the winter, canons being often filled with 
snow many feet deep, which, when summer comes, 
furnishes water in thestreams. Outside the moun- 
tains snow enough for sleighing is uncommon. 

Colorado as a State is yet undeveloped, and her 
possibilities where irrigation can be practiced are 
only beginning to be known by those who have been 
here longest. Of course, not a great deal can be 
done in a single year, but the apparently ster- 
ile lands may with time and care be converted 
into veritable oases. The pifion hills and the 
mountains furnish an abundant wood supply. The 
State is underlaid with vast coal beds that in 
many places crop out to the surface. 


Se 


Market Breeds of Poultry. 
amie 


As a rule, poultry men desire to combine egg 
production with size and attractive market appear- 
ance. This is not always an easy matter, for a good 
market fowl requires different food from one that 
lays a large number of eggs. Of the domestic 
fowls, some are bred for early maturity and egg 
production, while others possess large carcasses 





Fig. 2.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


but are slower in growth. A superior market fowl 
may excel as a layer, but such should not be ex- 
pected to compete with the non-sitter in egg pro- 
duction, and also produce good, plump carcasses. 
The Dorkings are the most compact of all breeds, 
and rival the games in the quality of their flesh, 
but they are only moderate layers. This fact has 
prevented many poultrymen from raising them. 
It has been claimed that they are tender when 
young, but this is based on the fact that as chicks 
they feather easy, rapidly, and require frequent 
and careful feeding. When they reach the market, 
however, they are in demand, as but few carcasses 
can be shown from other breeds that can compete 
with them. The Plymouth Rocks are above the 
average as layers, are hardy, and present a credita- 
ble market appearance. They are inferior to the 
Houdans or Langshans in quality of flesh, but the 
dark legs of the latter breeds are obstacles, and will 
be so long as prejudice exists againet dark color. 

The poultryman can, by judiciously mating his 
breeding stock every year, secure better quality in 
the birds sold, as well as retain good layers. If 
by crossing Leghorns on Brahmas he secures hard- 
iness and early maturity, avoids in-breeding and 
possesses a cross that lays a fair proportion of 
eggs, he can, by mating such hens with Dorkings 
or Game, have first-class fowls for market. He need 
sell only the progeny, retaining the original laying 
hens for several seasons, as a hen will last much 
longer than is generally claimed. The Wyandotte 
male produccs an excellent market fowl when 
crossed on other breeds, as it is compact, and has 
golden skin and legs. Those who are in search of 
fowls of prime quality will, after a while, learn 
to judge them on the table rather than by color. 

If those who breed poultry could have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the large poultry markets of our 
great cities, and viewing the thousands of live birds 
and carcasses displayed for sale, it would occasion 
surprise at the lack of quality in most of the stock 
offered. Commission men state that there never has 


1 Leena ‘‘glutted”’ market for really prime poultry. 
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Planting and Cultivating Tobacco. 
<_ 


After the field has been plowed deep, the soil 
made fine, smeoth and level, and the lower leaves 
of the plants are about the size of a table-spoon, is 
the time for planting. In pulling the plants from 
the beds, be careful not to bruise the buds or heart. 

The roots should be about two inches long; if 
they are longer, they should be pinched off, else 
they will double up in setting. If the ground is 
moist, no more care is required than is necessary 
in transplanting cabbages. In a dry season, how- 
ever, the plants have to be ‘‘ watered out.” This 
is done by making ahole in the center of the hill, 
four inches deep; this is filled with water, the 
plant set in the mud, and dry soil drawn over the 
mud to prevent baking. A shingle stuck in the 
ground at an angle on the south side of the plant 
serves as an excellent protection against the sun. 

As soon as the plants are large enough, so that 
the rows can be readily seen, stir the ground with 
a fine-toothed cultivator. As the plants grow, use 
a cultivator with larger teeth or shovels, until the 
plants have attained a height of eighteen inches. 
When the plants are two feet high, the use of the 
cultivator should be discontinued, and the hoc ap- 
plied instead. 

A hoe should be used with a shuffling motion, 
backwards and forwards, stirring up fresh soil, 
carefully drawing all weeds into the middle, be- 
tween the rows, pulverizing the soil around the 
plants, and drawing up around them plenty of 
moist, mellow soil. 

When one is hoeing, it is best to look for tobacco 
worms, which are always found on the under side 
of the leaves, and the presence of which is indicated 
by the fresh raw edges of the leaves, and after a few 
days by their seared and yellow appearance. 


The Fall Web-Worms. 


Among the unsightly objects which mect the eye 
of the tidy orchardist, none are more disgusting 
than the nests of the fall Web-Worms, Hyphantria 
tertor, Harris, which are to be seen as early as the 
middle of July and on through the remainder of 
the season, upon the apple trees, shrubbery and 
shade trees. Of late years this caterpillar has been 
on the increase in New England till now no insect 
which infests our orchards—if we except the 
eanker worm—plays so destructive a part the last 
half of the season as the Fall Web-Worms. 

In speaking of the Web-Worm, many confound 
it with the tent caterpillar, but this, although 
related to the same family, belongs to a different 
class. Besides this, the Web-Worm appears in a 
different season of the year, after the tent cater- 
pillar has left the stage of action. 

The eggs of the Web-Worm moth are Jaid on the 
under surface of the leaves in irregular patches 
of from 50 to 100 eggs. They are small, round, 
and of a honey yellow color and are generally laid 
by the 15th of July in this latitude, and hatch in 

The young caterpillar begins to 
spin its web as soonas itleaves the egg, and the 
joint efforts of the colony soon cover the leaf on 
which they hatch with a web, under which the 
young worms feed together, eating only the softest 
part of the leaf. They thus proceed from leaf to 
leaf and branch to branch, eating the pulpy portion 
of the leaves. The remaining skeleton, turning 
brown, becomes a noticeable object froma distance, 
looking asif fire had scorched the foliage. The 
young worms are light yeilow at first, but as they 
grow older they assumea greenisi shade with a 
dark stripe along the back and a yellow stripe on 
the sides. It is sparseiy dotted with hairs of a gray- 
ish color which spring from ycllow warts. The 
worms ave so variable in their workings, that it is 
difficult to find two exactly aiike. When fuli 
grown these caterpillars are rather more than an 
inch in length. After completing their growth, 
which occupies six weeks or more, they leave their 
nests and wander about till they find suitable 
places of shelter where they encase themselves in 
their cocoons, composed of a slight web of silk 
with which are mingled the hairs from their bodies. 
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about nine days 














They remain in the pupa state during the winter, 


the moth appearing the last of June or first of 
July. These moths are pure white, and their wings 
expand about one inch and a quarter. _ 

REMEDIES: The most feasible plan to destroy 
this pest seems to be to watch for the dried appear- 
ance of the leaves and as soon as the presence of a 
colony of these caterpillars is thus indicated, re- 
move the branch containing them and destroy them 
by burning or crushing. When the worms are 
small and it is difficult to reach them, a swab, at- 
tached to a pole, dipped in kerosene and thrust 
into the nest will destroy them. 


—_—— 


The Agricultural Ant of Texas. 
TARR, TEX. 
> 

‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard,”’ never impressed 
me with such force as when last summer I was 
watching the busy habits of the little creature 
known to the Texans as “ Agriculturals.’? These 
insect farmers are probably next to the bee, the most 
industrious animals that live. They sow and reap 
and garner and pass the wiuter in luxurious ease 
on the results of their summer’s toil. I found the 
interesting creatures in northern central Texas, 
just on the border of the prairie country, and passed 
many hours watching their habits. 

In early spring, when the sun has driven the chill 
from the soil, the ants come forth from their win- 
ter retreat in the ground and, after a few days of 
lazily basking in the sunshine, they wake up to the 
Guties before them and one and all set to work. 
The remnants of the last year’s crops still stand in 
the form of tall stems of grass, and the first work 
is to level these grassy forests. Day after day they 
toil with their undertaking. In a week, by the aid 
of the wind which blows the debris away, a circu- 
lar space for several feet around the ant-hill has 
been cleared, and it looks remarkably like the clear- 
ings made by the American backwoodsman. The 
grass stumps project everywhere. Soon vegeta- 
tion again springs up under the influence of the 
warm air and the early showers. Some Texans 
have told mc that after removing the dead grass the 
Agriculturals carry seeds from their granaries and 
actually plant them, but I cannot verify this state- 
ment, for my observation did not commence until 
the insect farm was a mass of fresh, green sprouts. 
Ilowever, judging from the other habits of the 
creature, this does not seem unreasonable. These 
statements would appear to be still further borne 
out by the fact that on the clearing, one kind of 
grass, the ‘ant-rice,”’ is by far the most common, 
while in the surrounding prairie it is very scattcred. 

After the crops have grown an inch or two, the 
insects work day by day removing weeds and all 
unprofitable growths. Not a thing excepting the 
ant-rice is allowed to grow on the clearing, and the 
steady, persevering work of the farmers is rewarded 
in the autumn by an excellent harvest. When the 
secds are ripe the busiest season of the year has 
arrived, From morning until night the little work- 
ers stream out oftheir home in all directions, each 
returning with its lo:d of a single seed and depos- 
iting it in the underground store house. I cut into 
one of these ant-hills to satisfy my curiosity and 
found there several pints of seeds. The little 
creatur:s had built a complicated series of store 
houses, one above the other, carrying the excavated 
earth to the surface. While I was at work with 
my destructive spade the utmost consternation and 
alarm pervaded the entire colony, and all rushed 
about in a frantic manner; but when I had finishec, 
the persevering creaturcs stoically surveyed the 
damage, and one and ell turned ito the work of 
repairing with such vigor that in a few days not a 
trace of the disturbance could be seen. 

In rathering the seeds the ants take all that fall 
to the ground, and when no more can be found 
they climb to the tip ends of the grass stems and 
take every secd. When all have been gathered, 
they start out in various directions through the 
surrounding grass forest, going several hundred 
feet in the intricate maze and always return with 
seeds. After the crop is all gathered the ants evi 
cently have husking parties, for they stream out 
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one by one each with a husk. The seeds when 
stored away are always cleaned. This is the way 
these marvelous creatures work, rivalling in their 
method and excelling in perseverance our most 
successful farmers, and doing it all with nothing 
but the tools which Nature has given them. 
Praia Na 
The Thinning of Fruits. 
ee ane 


Perhaps no other horticultural operation has 
bees so much written about, or has been so elo- 
quently advocated at the meetings, as that of thin- 
ning of fruits, by which we mean the removal of a 
portion of tne crop that sets, that the portion of 
the crop that remains by having double rations 
plant food, may be larger and better; yet in spite 
ofallthis expenditure of ink and eloquence, how lit- 
tle is there to show for it? Who thins fruit upon 
any large scale? It can be shown by figures, that 
the one way to make fruit-growing pay isto sell 
good fruit at large prices, and that the one way to 
have good fruit, is to throw away one-half or two- 
thirds of it while it is still young. Figures will 
prove this, and we all know what figures will not 
do. With fruits under gloss, we should regard him 
as a poor gardener, who allowed every peach or 
pear that set in the orchard-house, or every cluster 
that set in the grapery, to grow and ripen. Every 
one who had an opportunity to make the com- 
parison is aware that a peach ripened in the open 
air is vastly inferior to one ripened under glass, in 
everything that characterizes a good peach. It is 
not because of the higher temperature glass al- 
lows us to maintain, or of any other quality attri- 
butable to the glass. It is merely because the 
gardener cannot afford to grow inferior fruit under 
glass, hence the trees are allowed to carry only 
that number of peaches that practice has shown 
that a tree of a given size can nourish and carry on 
to perfection. This is the chief cause of the supe- 
riority of fruits, of course of the same varieties, 
grown under glass over the same when grown in 


the open air. In removing the surplus, this may 
be done before the flowers have bloomed, by the 
oreration of disbudding. This rarely removes 


enough, and as soon as the fruit has set a large 
share is removed. If it appears that too much 
still remains, the number may be reduced when 
it is half grown, and siill more, if need be, just as 
ripening is about beginning. So with grapes, a cer- 
tain number of clusters of which is apportioned to 
the age and strength of the vine. Of course pre- 
cision like this is not looked for in market culture, 
but an approximation to it may be attempted, but 
Iet nothing be carried beyond the point of profit. 
If a fruit grower be desirous of testing the matter, 
let him select two trees of the same kind, peach, 
pear, apple, and also two grape vines of each kind 
he propuses to grow, at the same age, ete. Allow 
one of each kind to go in the usual way, and with 
the other, thin out from one-half to two-thirds of 
the fruit from the tree soon afterit has set fairly. 
If when half grown, it appears that more thinning 
will be profitable, do it, keeping an accurate ac- 
count of the cost of doing it. With vines, left to 
themselves, each shoot usually bears three clusters, 
sometimes more, they leaving two clusters and 
also one, on each shoot, and also in pinching the 
cane back to three, two or one leaf beyond the 
bunch or bunches. It is expected that the increased 
vaiue of the fruit, the price at which it is sold, 
will leave a handsome profit. Will it? The cost 
of labor is the great obstacle, and whoever will de- 
vise methods for facilitating the operations will 
find that it wiil pay him handsomely. 
- —=_s 

ProvipE Hay Caps.—Ieavy unbleached sheet- 
ing, a yard wide, is cut into yard squares; the rough 
edges trimmed, and the corners turned up and 
stitched to form a loop in which to run the cord 
for fastening. A short piece of cord is passed into 
the corners and tied to form a loop large enough 
to admit a stout wooden pin. These pins should 
be provided before hand. The cocks should be 
well rounded, the caps laid on and one of the pins 
passed through each corner loop, and thrust into 
the hay. Stretch the caps as smooth as possible. 
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Coleshill Pigs. 
— 

The strains of blood in pigs, caused by in-breed- 
ing, and inter-crossing among branches of the same 
families, are very numerous. To pass them in re- 
view, although each is, in a certain sense, the ex- 
ponent of arace, would be a tiresome task, because 
it must involve so frequent repetition of identical 
ancestries. There is hardly to be found any rep- 
resentative of the ancient stocks, because later 
fashions in breeding have wholly changed their 
characteristics, and brought about a singular uni- 
formity between all families, however differing in 
name. The old, gaunt breeds, with heavy bones 
and slab sides, are curiosities now, and the improved 
Essex, the Suffolk, the Berkshire, the Yorkshire, 
and New Leicester, with their combinations of Ne- 
ap¢litan and Chinese breeds have taken their places 
in almost all civilized lands. 

Thus a description of any improved breed of 
swine to-day, covers to a certain extent almost all 
the others, but there are certain “‘ wheels within 
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five weeks old; the lot, which is shown in our 
illustration, competing against Prince Albert’s 
Bedfordshire, and some improved Miadlesex. In 
another competition—between pigs more than 
thirteen and not beyond twenty-six weeks old— 
the same strain competed successfully for second 
prize, against improved Middlesex and improved 
Essex, ina contest which gave first prize to the 
improved Berkshire. In extra stock, the Coleshill 
(one of these three) won the silver medal; all these 
in one year; a triumph repeated in the following 
year, but with not so marked u series of successes, 
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Seasonable Poultry Notes. 
> 

Do not feed meal or any other food that is full of 
parasites, as it will cause worms in the fowls. Jf 
you use such, not only scald it, but cook thoroughly, 
and it will do no harm. 

Never allow nest-boxes to be used the second 
time without renovation. After each brood is 
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able torun and scratch enough to aid digestion. 
Gravel is indispensable for poultry. If there is 
not enough on the premises, procure a wagon-load 
and throw down where the fowls can get it, and it 
will last for years. The gravel in the gizzard serves 
the fowls for teeth with which to “‘ masticate’’ food. 

Hens, to lay eggs, need just what a hard-working 
laboring man requires: wheat, bread and meat. 

Let chicks scratch. Exercise makes bone and 
muscle for large and healthy birds, and it at 
the same time keeps them out of mischief. 

Be more vigilant than ever during hot weather as 
to filth and feed. Especially guard against feeding 
green corn, Wheat crany other grain not matured, 
as in any quantity they will produce cholera or its 
symptoms, much the same as in human beings, 
Give tonics and keep on hand the Doug!as mixture. 

Young chickens, as soon as weaned, should be 
provided with suitable perches. Make them low 
andona level. It will be better for their health to 
get the young fowls off the ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Do not neglect to provide a door or slide, 





































































































SFIRST PRIZE” 


wheels,’? here as elsewhere in the world, which 
merit special attention, because they show to what 
a high condition a single strain of blood may be 
carried, by the skill and patience of breeders. 

For example, among the Essex stock, there is 
the choice yariety known as ‘‘ Lord Western’s,”’ 
because that nobleman accomplished results in 
breeding which are not unworthy to be compared 
With those of Mr. Bakewell; and in Berkshire, the 
“Old Crutchfield,” ‘‘ Pure Wadley,” and “ Coles- 
hill’? strains, are favorite swine, great winners of 
prizes, and, therefore, desirable to both breeders 
and butchers. The great live-stock shows in Eng- 
Jand are very diligent witnesses to the worth of 
respective families and races, and what their re- 
ports have to say when prizes ere distributed is 
matter of importanee to all live-stock men. How 
thoroughly the Coleshill pigs ‘‘siand up to the 
rack’? in their contests for superiority will be man- 
ifest from a brief series of results of competitions 
by the animals illustrated herewith : 

The Earl of Radnor, of Coleshill, Berks, (from 
whose seat the name of the strain is derived), car- 
ried off with these pigs, a first prize, fifteen pounds, 
and gold and silver medals, for three pigs of forty- 
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hatched, burn up the contents, whitewash the box 
and lay itin the sun and air a few days, when it 
ean be filled with new straw, and returned for use. 

Where there are young chicks, and cracked corn 
or screenings are not easily obtained, cook rice in 
small quantities for feed, adding a hard-boiled egg. 
The quantity required is so small, it will not 
cost much. Seraps from the table may be added. 

Never use sulphur on the bodies of young chicks, 
for gapes or any other disease. Lard and sulphur 
applied while in the downy state, will cause sores 
and torture—sometimes death. This we have 
found true to our cost. 

There is a variety of gourd cailed the ‘‘ Nest-egg 
Gourd,’ the fruit of which is similar in size, 
color and shape toa hen’s egg. <A few cents will 
buy a packet of seeds, and they cost little trouble 
to raise. They neither freeze nor break, and it is 
easy to keep a full supply at hand. 

For sore heads or lice, anoint the heads with a 
mixture of a teaspoonful of glycerine, and ten 
drops of carbolicacid. Put tobacco refuse in nests, 
whitewash walls, and apply Kerosene to the roosts. 

Leg weakness may be caused by too rapid growth. 
Do not overfeed young chicks while they are un- 








COLESHILL PIGS. 


made of coarse wire netting for every entrance-hole 
large enough to admit a coon, opposum, or rat. 

It is much better to boil green corn before feed- 
ing it to fowls. After it is cool, cut from the ear 
and feed as dry as possible. 

To break a hen from sitting, give her a cold bath 
and confine her a few days in a dark coop. If she 
then returns to the nest, place a pan of water in it. 

Manage to set two or more hensat once. If 
only one attends to business at first, keep her on 
one or two artificial eggs until another is ready. 
Then set both the same evening, and when they 
hatch;if the weather is warm, give all the chicks 


_to the best and most careful mother, and set the 


other one again. If she refuses, shut her up a few 
days in the dark, and she will soon begin laying. 
aa Se Se 

WaATERMELONS.—These, in their early stages, are 
beset by numerous pests, and later, by two-legged 
vermin. If, by the industrious use of various poi- 
sons a good stand of plants is secured, we usually 
get a good crop. We one season caused people to 
respect our watermelons, by posting a notice ad- 
vising, that in selecting melons, they should be 
careful to avoid those which had been poisoned. 
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QURo BASKET 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 

Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, i. ¢., from volume 16 to 45 inlucsive. 





Grapes for South Carolina—ZJ. K. 
Hawkins, Georgetown Co., 8. C.—The Scuppernorg, 
Concord, Ives, Norton, and Deiaware, are giving good 
results in the South Atiantic States. Would advisea 
trial of Worden, Brighton, Duchess and Niagara, in addi- 
tion to the varieties named. 








Destroying Moles.—Mrs. S8. F. Serich, 
Macomb Co., Mich,, asks us how to dispose of the moles 
which have made sad havoc in his lawns and yards. Mr. 
T. H. Asbury, Philadelphia Co., Pa., also asks us if there 
is any kind of acid or poison which will destroy them if 
dropped in their runs. The only effective method of get- 
ting rid of moles, is a good trap set over their runways. 

Cider Vinegar.—tP. R. Stetson, Berks Co,, 
Pa., asks us what to de with a quantity of cider which 
was intended for vinegar, but failed to sour, In a small 
way, for famiiy use, the most convenient way is to have 
twe kegs, one, half filled with good vinegar, and another 
with cider. Have a faucet in cach, and when vinegar is 
drawn off, replace the quantity with cider from the other 
keg. The casks should bein a warm place, and have 
the bung-holes left open. 

Pansies all Summer.—‘J. B. B.,’’ New 
York, asks us to give him arecipe for keepicg pausics 
bright all summer, and to make them bioom late in the 
season, It is cuntrary to the nature of any plant to 
bloom without intermission, The pansy is a cool 
weather plant, and attains its perfection in spring or in 
autumn. ‘To have pansies in spring, the secd has to be 
sown in August or September of the preceding year ; for 
fall flowering, as early in spring as the season permits. 





A Remarkable Fruit Regiozu.—W. 
G. Ilubley, Placer Co., Cal., writes us under date of April 
26th: ** On February 25th, 1886, I took from a three-year- 
old Kieffer pear tree, accion about four inches long, and 
the same day inseried it in a ten-year old tree. This tree 
has never borne. At this date the cion has grown to an 
inch anda half in diameter at buit, and six feet long, 
having forty-three well-formed pears, as large 2s cherries, 
which, I believe, would mature, thoussh I shall not leave 


them allon. This is a wonderful locality for fruit.’ 





Orange Scale.—J. A. Clark, Orange Co., 
Fila. 
bug,” which infest the orange trees in Fiorida, 
of the specics are natives of this country, others have 
been introduced. Washing the trees with kerosene 
emulsion will destroy some kinds, especially those cov- 
ered with a cottony down, but it has little effecton those 
having ahard shell. Painting the trees with pure castor 
oil is recommended by some cultivators in Florida as 
the best insecticide for all of the so-called scale-insects, 
You should always send a specimen of the species of in- 
sect about the habit of which you desire information. 


There are several species of what you call ** Scale- 
Some 





Oyster-Shell Bark Louse.— Kaspar 
Leuzinger, Grundy Co., Tenn., requests us to give the 
name of the minute, oval scales covering the apple-twigs 
he sendsus. Theyare known as the Oyster-shell Bark- 
louse, Aspidiotus conchiformis. This is a native pest, 
and now widely distributed, aud it now not only atiacks 
the apple trees, but various kinds of ornamental trees, 





In the forests it is quite plentiful some seasons on birch 
trees. It can be destroyed by washing the trees with 
alkaline or soapy solutions in early summer, while the 
young lice are leaving the parent-shell and spreading 
over the trees. Almost any kind of oil will kill the young 
lice if applied at the rigat time, which is while young 
and immature. 


Peas and Fodder Corn.—C. B. Barnes, 
Chenango Co., N. Y. The variety of peas commonly 
used for field culture, is the common Canada field pea, 
sown at the rate of two bushels to the acre. The soil 
should be neither wet nor dry, but such as would te suit- 
able for clover. They should be sown as early in spring 
as the ground can be worked. Corn for fodder should 
not be sown broadcast, as it makes a poor, watery growth. 
It ismuch better in dritis far enough apart to admit a 
narrow Cultivator between them. Southern Sweet yields 
the largest crop of foraye, but that must be seeded early 
inthe season, At this time of the year Stowell’s Ever- 
green would be best. 

Burning Lime.—H. J. Richard, Salt Lake 
Co., Utah, writes us that upon some of the ranches there 
are abundant supplies of wood, limestone and gravel, 
which suggest the feasibility of concrete barns and other 
farm buildings. He wants to know how to burn the 
jime and make the conerete. The limestone may be 
burnt in any form of kiln which will hold it above the fire 
until itis thoreughly calcined. For convenience of fill- 
ing it is well to build lime-kilus on a hillside. They 
are usually made in the form of a vertical cylinder, drawn 
in a little at the bottom where the fire is made. <A grat- 
ing above the fire supports the mass of limestone while 
the fire is kept up. As soon as the burning is complete, 
the Jime is drawn out below. The method of building 
concrete buildings was described in our June uumber. 

Arkansas Walley Agricultural 
Society.—We are informed by Mr. D. A. Mitchell, Sec- 
retary of the society named above, that it las resolved, 
by a vote of a majority of the shareholders, ‘to declare a 
dividend of the capital stock and surrender its charter.”’ 
It was not loss nor calamity which led to this step, but 
prosperity. The society owned thirty-five acres, origin- 
ally in the environs of Wichita, Kansas, where its fairs 
were held. But the thrifty young city grew around and 
beyond the fair grounds, enhancing the value of the land, 
The original capital, in 1880, was five thousand dollars, 
divided intoa thousand shares of five dollars each. The 
value of the land has increased eleven-fold, making the 
shares worth fifty-five dollars each, at the date of dissolu- 
tion. Another organization is to be formed at Wichita, 
which is expected to hold a fair on the dates fixed for the 
late society, which were September 12th to 16th, next. 
Sedgwick County is abundantly capable of maintainins 
a flourishing agricultural socicty, and, we have no doubt, 
will do it. 

North Carolinza.—W. J. Newsom, Wake 
Co., N. C., writes us: * The people in this State are 
giving increased attention to live stock raising and en- 
New 
settlers are pouring in from the North, and are actively 
preparing for fruit-growing and gardening.” He gives a 
long list of names of prominent setilers in Moore, Gaston 
and other counties of the Piedmont region, who came 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other 
Worthern States. He adds that there are twenty * colo- 
nics”? of Northern people, besides individua!s scattered 
throughout the State, At Elizabeth City are about filly 
Northern families, the heads of which are engaged in 
manufacturing and mercantile enterprises, Healso gives 
the names of a large number of newspapers in the State, 
conducted wholly or in part by men recently from the 
North. The “Old North State” certainly has many at- 
tractions, and we are glad to know that men from other 


silage, and are building silos in every section. 


States are taking hold with her own sons, in developing 
her splendid resources. We have many subscribers there, 

Holsteins at the Dairy Fair.—The 
Dairy Fair in New York last May, did much to make the 
public acquainted with the merit of the Holsteins as pro- 
ducers of butter. The sweepstakes prize for best butter 
cow of any breed, the one producing the largest quantity 
of butter during twenty-four consecutive hours of the 
exhibition, won by Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s Clothilde, 
sixtecn animals being entered for the test, and twelve 
actually competing, of which five were Jerseys, one 
Guernsey, and six Holstein Friesians, Clothilde 4th, her 
daughter, three years old, by Netherland Prince, stocd 
second, tlie judges commending the fine quality of her 
butter. The following members of Lakeside herd also 
won prizes in their respective classes: Netherland States. 
man, first as two-year-old bull; Lady Fay, first as cow 
three years old or over; Netherland Princess 4th, first as 
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heifer two years old; Netherland Rozalia, first as heifer 
calf; Netherland Carlos, second asa yearling bull; Neti 
erland Cyrus, second as bull calf. Netherland Belle 2d, 
second as heifer one year old. Holstein butter from an- 
other herd won first prize on five pound package, thirty. 
eight entries representing the various dairy breeds in 
competion ; it also won second and third prizes on thirty 
pound package, eighteen eutries in competion. 





American Pomological Society,— 
A circular received from acting President P. Barry, in- 
forms us that the next bi-ennial session of this society 
will be held at Boston, commencing September 14th, and 
continuing three days. The society will not have the 
hoped-ior pleasure of meeting its beloved President, 
Marshall P. Wilder, who was striken down by death, 
just as he had commenced to prepare for the meeting, 
but it is hoped and expected, that in honor of his mem- 
ory, there will be an unusually large attendance of mem- 
bers and delegates from all parts of the country, and that 
the session will be one of the most interesting and sue- 
cessful ever held by the society. The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society has appropriated the sum of five 
hundred dollars to be offered as special prizes for fruits 
to be exhibited at Already assurances 
have been received from a number of leading pomolo- 
gists and scientists, of their willingness to aid in the ex- 
ercises of the meeting. Circulars and any information 
relating to this mecting, may be obtained from Secretary 
Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapias, Michigan. 


the meeting. 





Arizona and Sahara, — Arizona may 
well feel proud, for a country has acknowledged itself 
to be still more barren and lacking in vegetation than the 
desert portions of Arizona. Mr. Paul Madinier sends us 
his report upon the vegetation of Arizona aid adjacent 
Territories, and states on inquiries made for the purpose 
of learning, what plants of economical value may be 
naturalized in Algiers and the Saharicnne district. The 
report commends several Agaves, Yuccas, and similar 
plants, the long leaves of which afford valuable fibres, and 
some kinds of Cactuses, with edible fruit, Cereus gigan- 
teus, the largest of all species, with a single stem, forty fect 
or more high, and often taller, when it has a few erect 
branches. The fruit of tais is compared to fresh figs, but 
tu our taste it is much sweeter and richer. Cereus Thur- 
veri has smaller siems, forming a deiise cluster about 
fifteen feet high. We have not seen the fruit of this, but 
according to Mr, Madinier, it is greatly superior to that 
of the Giant Cereus, A project is on foot to naturalize 
these and a number of other plants from Arizona, etc., in 
suitable portions of North Africa. 





American Veterinary College. -- 
The thirteenth annual catalogue, with the snnouncement 
of the session, 1887-88, of this institution, has been re- 
ceived. We have followed with much interest the pro- 
eress of this college, which, by years of persevering and 
hard work, has raised itself tothe front rank of similar 
educational institutions, both here and abread. It will 
be remembered that it was chiefly through the efforts of 
the faculty of this college, that the new law, requiring 
the registration of veterinary practitioners in this State 
was passed, We are pleased to notice the well-deserved 
success of this college, and the constantly increasing 
attendance at its lectures and clinics. The number of 
students at its last session, was 134, which is expected to 
be considerably increased during the ensuing one, The 
veterinary profession offers an honorable and profitable 
ficld to thousands of intelligent farmers’ sons throughout 
the land, and those whose inclinations lead them in this 
direction, should address th: Dean of the College, Dr. A. 
Liautard, 139 and 141 West 54th St., New York, for cata- 
Jogues. 

Profits of Feeding.—George Sammons, 
Erie Co., Pa., writes us that last year he fattened for 
market eighteen thousand pounds (true weight), of beef 
cattle. He says the best he could do was to make them 
gain a pound a day for the entire year, and then he sold 
them for four cents a pound, He thereupon estimates 
that the transaction involved a loss of all above four cents 
This statement of the case 
leaves out of sight the increased value per pound 
of fat beef over Jean animals, Let us iliustrate: Fifteen 
head of * feeders,” averaging nine hundred pounds (total 


aday that it cost to feed. 


13,500 pounds), can be boucht in the fall at three cents 
per pound, in all, $405. If these are in good, thrifty con- 
dition, and are put up and fed judiciously, they can be 
made to average twelve hundred pounds each before the 
next spring, in all eizhtecn thousand pounds, the same 
amount that was fattened last year. At four cents a 
pound this would be $720, an advance of $315 over the 
original cost. This is just seven cents a pound for the 
amount gained by feeding. Then there is the manure 
left on the farm, which is no small item of the profits. 
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How Much Cream ?—F. C. Vaughan, 
Wayne Co., Ind., asks us how much cream is considered 
a good percentage from the milk of common cows. It 
ghould yield from eight to ten per cent. of cream. 





Southwest Missouri.—Mrs.8.E.Weedin, 
Polk Co., Mo., writes us that the season was very dry 
until late in spring. Considerable fruit was killed by 
Jate frosts, but enough was left to make a good crop. 
Wheat came through the winter in good condition, and 
corn is doing well. It is a fine region with mild climate, 
and well adapted to fruit and stock. 





The Season in Missouri.—B. Piers, 
Worth Co., Mo., writes us that a large acreage of corn 
was planted there last year, fully two weeks earlier than 
usual. Potatoes planted the twelfth of Murch came up 
well, Winter wheat on the lowlands did well, but that 
sown on higher ground, together with spring grain and 
grass, suffered some for lack of rain in April. 





Nitrate of Soda.—H. L. Ellengenberger, 
Armstrong Co., Pa., asks us: “ (1) Are nitrate of soda 
and saltpetre the same? (2) If not, will saltpetre do as a 
substitute ?°? (1) They are not; the first is composed of 
nitric acid and soda, and the latter of nitric acid and 
potash, (2) Saltpetre possesses equal value as a fertil- 
izer, but is much more expensive and not as readily 
soluble. 





Siebold’s Primrose.—tThis fine, hardy 
Primrose (Primula Sieboldii), was figured Jast month. 
Since then we have had some of the newer named varie- 
ties come into bloom in a perfectly cold greenhouse, and 
find them far superior to the type, and even finer than 
the descriptions of the English growers had led us to 
expect. This Primrose can be set down as a first-class 
hirdy plant in every respect. 








Churning by Windmill.— W. H. 
Hazelton, Mc Lean Co.,, Ils., asks us to suggest a simple 
contrivance by which he can connect his barrel churn 
with the pump-rod of his windmiil. The cheapest de- 
vice would be a shaft with double crank and balance- 
wheel. The shaft, ‘properly hung, could be attached di- 
rectly to the axle of tbe churn, The balance-wheel need 
only be heavy enough to carry the crank past the centers. 





Dwarf Cherries. —F. Spring, Fairfield 
Co., Conn. Dwarf cherry trees are produced by grafting 
the slower-growing varieties, ‘* Dukes ” or ‘* Morellos,” 
on Mahaleb ” stock, They make pretty trees, or bushes, 
ifdesired; are prolific, and specially suited for small en- 
closures. ‘To train the young trees properly, they must 
be cut back to within five or six buds from the base, and 
the shoots growing from them have to be cut back again 
socs to produce secondary branches. Young trees may 
be obtained at any first-class nursery. 





Bitter and Stringy Milk.—Thomas 
H. Walker, Westchester Co., N. Y., writes us that one of 
his cows gives stringy milk. Formerly the milk became 
bitter after standing afew hours, and then the stringiness 
appeared as it was being drawn, The cow is furnished 
with good food and pure water, and is apparently healthy. 
Stringy milk is generally an indication of some local in- 
flammation in the udder. It is rarely serious, and the 
cure is usually spontaneous. The cowshould have gentle 
treatment and regular milking. Bathing the udder daily 
with warm water assists the cure. 





Learning the Blacksmith’s Trade. 
—Robert Brower, Osborne Co., Kans., asks us what 
terms ought to be made witha healthy young man, twenty 
years old, in learning the blacksmith’s trade. In the 
large cities this matter is generally regulated by trades 
unions, which place many obstacles in the way of admit- 
ting learners. But in country shops, which are far 
the best in which to learn horse-shoeing and general 
blacksmithing, it is customary to pay an apprentice suffi- 
cient wages to cover necessary expenses of living from 
the first. A learner can render valuable services asa 


* helper,” almost from his first entrance in the shop, 





A New Food for Cattle. — Experi- 
ments have been conducted in Texas to ascertain the 
value of Prickly Pear plants (Qpuntias), as a food for 
cattle, Itis stated that these Cactuses, finely cut by a ma- 
chine made for the purpose, and mixed with about one- 
eighth its own weight of cotton-seed meal, was eaten 
greedily,and proved very nutritious. Four hundred head of 
cattle were put up last winter, and fed exclusively for one 
hundred days on the mixture of Cactus and cotton-seed 
meal. When sent to market, they sold ata price which 
left a net profit of $8.08 per head above the original 





value and cost of feeding and marketing. This was so 
encouraging, that the system of feeding is being pursued 
on a larger scale. This is an important matter, not only 
to Texas, but also to regions lying farther west. If the 
Cactuses growing so abundantly there can be made avail- 
able as cattle food, it will advance the live stock industry 
in those parts almost beyond computation. 





A Holstein-Friesian Butter Rec- 
ord,.—Thomas J. Wales, Jr., Jolinson Co., Iowa, sends 
us a statement of a butter test of his Holstein-Friesian 
cow, Imkjis Mercedes, 9490, H.H. B. She calved Febru- 
ary 13th, at winch time she was a little less than two 
years old. On the 5th of April the test began, and 
in seven days the yield of unsalted butter was twenty- 
one pounds eight ounces, from three hundred and twelve 
pounds six ounces of milk. The average quantity of 
milk fer a pound of butter, was fourteen pounds, eleven 
and three-quarter ounces. The statement is sworn to by 
the man who had entire charge of the test. 





Figs at the North.—W. M. Vansant, 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes us that he finds the fig quite 
an addition to a small garden, and that its delicious fruit 
derives an additional flavor from being home-grown. In 
a northern climate, he writes, it is best to keep fig-trees 
in large pots or tubs, so that on the approach of cold 
weather they may be removed to a frost-proof apart- 
ment. They can stand considerable cold, yet it is best 
not to run much risk in this direction. It is essential to 
keep them well supplied with water ; neglect in this re- 
spect is sure to result in failure. If properly cared for, 
a fig-tree will bear fruit twice a year, and prove a source 
of pleasure, if not profit. 

Concrete Walls.—Robcrt Sutor, of New- 
ton Co., Mo., wants to know if pieces of flint-rock can be 
utilized in making a concrete wall, and if so, how should 
they be worked into the concrete or mortar? Further- 
more, is somewhat in doubt as towhether a concrete 
wall can be made with ordinary stone-lime instead of 
cement. Almost any kind of small stone may be used in 
such walls, and rough splinters of flint worked in, are 
even better than the ordinary round and smooth boul- 
ders ; still, the latter may be utilized if carefully bedded 
in the soft mortar, Water-lime or cement, is no doubt 
preferable to the ordinary stone-lime for such walls, but 
by using the latter for the body of the wall, and then ap- 
plying a coat of water-lime on the outside as a finishing 
surface and to exclude moisture, an excellent wall may 
be readily made. 





Small Fruits in Nebraska. — The 
State Horticulturai Society, at its recent meeting, consid- 
ered the different varietics of small fruits, and made up a 
revised list of those which it recommends for planting in 
the State. These are not varieties which venders of trees 
simply wish to have their patrons buy and plant, but they 
are those which the experience of practical men has 
shown to be valuable. Lists made up in this way have z 
value to the beginner far beyond that of mere nursery- 
men’s lists. Each name on the lists below was discussed 
carefully, and no variety was admitted to which objection 
was made. Grapes—Concord, Martha, Cottage, Dracut 
Amber, Lady, Moore’s Early, Worden, Elvira. Currants 
—Red Dutch, White Grape, Versaillaise, Long-bunch 
Holland, Victoria. Blackberries—Snyder. Raspberries— 
Gregg, Souhegan, McCormick or Mammoth Cluster, Ty- 
ler, Turner, Cuthbert. Gooseberries—Downing, Smith's. 
Cherries—Early Richmond, Belle Magnifique, Reine Hor- 
tense, Morello (English Morello), Glivet, Late Richmond, 
Plums—Miner, Wild Goose, Forest Garden. Slrawberries 
—Crescent, Downer’s Prolific, Charles Downing, Mouut 
Vernon, Miner’s Prolific, Duncan, Cumberland, Piper's 
Seedling, Bidwell, James Vick. The Dwar! June-berry 
was recommended for the entire State, and the Russian 
Apricot for the country south of the Platte River. 

Mrs. M. R. Morgan, of Harlan County, informs us, 
that upon that portion of the plains, between 99 
and 100 degrees of west longitude, wild plums, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and wild grapes occur abundantly 
along the streams, with occasionally blackberries, She 
writes: ‘*The ‘oldest settler’ lives within one half 
mile of me, and he, and others who came here within a 
year of the first settlement of this country, assure me that 
plums, grapes, currants and ‘choke-cherries’ grew here 
abundantly when they first arrived. Of course, upon the 
treeless land of the ‘divide,’ nothing grows except the 
nutritious buffalo grass, now so fast disappearing. There 
are now many thrifty young orchards in this county. 
Last October, at our County Fair, Mr. Yennessey ex- 
hibited a large basket of as perfect and finely flavored 
apples as any exhibited at the State Fair, though there 
were some larger ones at the State Fair, there were 
no better ones. ‘The Early Richmond Cherry in our gar- 
den bore fruit the first year after transplanting, so did 
the Russian Mulberry, the raspberries and blackberries,” 











Animal Ailments. 
aie 

Vermin on Dogs and Sheep.—yM. 
Moran, La Platte Co., Colo. Various remedies are em- 
ployed to rid animals of vermin, but none with better 
success than Thymo-Cresol, especially in the case of scab 
in sheep. At the recent meeting of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture, John E. Russell, the Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Agriculture, said: ** Farmers gener- 
ally use infusions of tobacco, but there is a preparation, 
called Thymo-Cresol, used in the British Islands, and all 
over the world where Englishmen keep shecp. Intoa 
trough or tank of sufficient size to’ thoroughly immerse a 
sheep, put some of the dip, calculating to add eighty 
timesas much water; taking your sheep by the legs, lay 
her on her back in the liquid, then turn her over on her 
legs, and squeeze it out of the wool. One minute in the 
dip is sufficient. It will stimulate the skin, increase the 
growth of the wool, and destroy all parasites. Use what 
dip is left as adisinfectant wherever needed. Dip your 
dog. You will find this Thymo-Cresolan excellent rem- 
edy tor thrush and cracked heels in horses and for wash- 
ing aud dressing all wounds of animals.” 


Jaundice in Sheep. — L. M. Robinson, 
Putuam Co., Ind. This disease may be the result of vari- 
ous causes, the most common of which is some obstruc- 
tion of the bile ducts of the liver. Its prominent symp- 
toms are, yellowness of the mucous membranes and skin ; 
the appetite and bowels are very irregular, the latter gen- 
erally constipated ; the urine is copious and of a brown 
color ; the milk, if any, partakes of the same color. The 
treatment consists in relieving the bowels with four to 
six ounces of Epsom salts, and repeating the dose in a day 
or two, if necessary ; plenty of fluid food should be given, 
bran mashes, and boiled carrots. 


String-Halt.—C. W. Buell, Yamhill Co., 
Oregon, hasa horse that has been Jame in his hind legs for 
six months. The trouble appears only when the horse 
comes out of the stable, or in starting after rest. After 
taking two or three steps he seems to be all right, and he 
is worse when not worked. The foot is not sore in any 
way. This is probably a case of string-halt. It may 
have been caused by some local injury or overexertion, 
or it may be the reflex of sume nervous act. Animals so 
affected become sooner fatigued and worn-out than 
others, and time aggravates the ailment. The treatment 
is, as a rule, very unsatisfactory. 


Mare Carrying Her Tongue Out. 
—C. E. Ludden, Penobscot Co., Me., desires us to tell 
him how to cure a mare from carrying her tongue out of 
her mouth. When she is traveling on the road she car- 
ries her tongue over the bit, and when the rein is drawn 
tight she will run out ber tongue on the right side of her 
mouth, This is a very annoying and bad-looking habit 
in a horse. There are some special bits made which 
prevent horses from disfiguring themselves in this man- 
ner. A neighbor of ourscured a horse from this habit 
by quietly walking alongside of him, and whenever the 
horse let his tongue hang out of his mouth he touched it 
with a red-hot wire. 

Lame Horse.—J. C. Smith, Upshur Co, 
W. Va., writes us: “T have a fine young horse which 
has been lame for some time, The trouble seems to be 
located in his fure-feet, and when he is put on rough 
roads he gives down in his feet.” There are many 
causes which may produce lameness in horses. From the 
description given, we should judge this to be a case of 
laminitis or founder. It consists in inflammationof the 
sensitive parts of the foot, and is caused either by direct 
injury, or it may result from sudden chills or internal 
diseases. In the early stages of the affection, the aim 
should be tosubdue the inflammation as much as pos- 
sible. Large poultices should be applied to the feet. 
Halfan ounce of aloes or some other mild laxative should 
be given. If the inflammation has continued for some 
time, and the case becomes chronic, an excessive growth 
of soft, spongy horn takes place, separating the coffin- 
bone from the hoof-wall. The chances for a cure become 
very small in such cases. Giving the animal rest at pas- 
ture, blistering, and the use of thin-heeled bar-shoes, 
are the appropriate remedies. 

Swelling on a Cow’s Neck.—R. L. 
Post, Lapeer Co., Mich., writes us: ‘‘ I have acow which 
two years ayo became affected with a swelling on the 
left side of her neck, just back of her jaw-bone. This 
spring it gathered and broke. At present four other 
cows are afflicted in the same manner. The cattle are 
not all related. What is the cause, is it contagious, and 
is there any cure?”’? Without an actual examination of 
the animals, we can hardly venture to make a positive 
diagnosis. The probability is that there is some scrofu- 
lous or tuberculous predisposition in the animals, and 
their treatment should be directed to the improvement 
of the general health. See what was said on ** Diseased 
Jaw ” in the May number of the American Agriculturist. 








American Styles of Horses. 
> 

The successful merchant is the man who first 
recognizes, and then supplies, the needs of the 
market he deals in. With this trite fact before us, 
seemingly few breeders know their market require- 
ments, or if known, the needed objects are not 
offered. The breeding of thoroughbred horses has 
passed into the hands of a few enterprising men, 
lovers of racing, who have ransacked three conti- 
nents to procure sires and dams worthy of their 
The courage of these breeders 
has been crowned with success. They knew their 
market, and they ably supplied it. The trotting 
interests are likewise well looked after, and the 
American trotter, a horse per se created, and we 
can honestly add, perfected, in his native land, asks 
no outside strain of blood to maintain or improve 
his standing as a first-rate light harness horse. 
With these two families, and the various breeds of 
heavy draft horses, the record of satisfaction ends; 
as yet the United States cannot boast other useful 
families with distinctive race qualities. The annual 
importation of sires goes on, and the careful ob- 
server sees With satisfaction a vast general improve- 
ment in the horses performing the daily work of 
our large cities, but a dreary want in the individual] 
classes. We take the stand that while the farmer 
thinks he wants, and sometimes fondiy believes he 
has, a general purpose horse, there is no such ani- 
mal on this planet, and still less, a sire for general 
purposes. It is looking for the union of opposite 
qualities that has retarded, in the United States, 
the formation and fuli development of various 
types of horses, suited for our diverse and con- 
stautly varying necessities. 

Recently horseback riding has become the fash- 
ion, yet it would be very difficult to select a score 
of safe, steady, good-looking, even-tempered 
saddle-horses, within the confines of our great 
metropolis. This lack is also felt in single harness 
horses, when power and temper and much style 
are required. A medium class of horses, suited for 
moderate work in double harness, is fairly repre- 
sented. At this time, the express companies pos- 
sess the best class of heavy harness horses to be 
found, and to obtain these animals, their agents are 
out all over the country searching for young, 
sound, well-broken horses. These horses, though 
useful, with a fair share of good Jooks, are not one- 
fifth what they could be raised to by judicious se- 
lection and careful crossing. 

When the breeder seeks to create a family, his 
first care must be to place his stock on land suited 
to their peculiarities. Saddle-horses are best reared 
on broken, hilly ground, forthe habit of sure-footed- 
ness it insures. Harness horses require for their 
development a rolling country, the moderate irreg- 
ularities of which give good knee action, and ren- 
der them able in after days to cheerfully breast a 
hill. On no account should a rich, deep, alluvial 
soil be chosen to breed saddle horses on. Having 
secured a desirable tract of land, the breeder next 
must decide what class of horses he intends to 
produce ; if saddle horses, the sire should be an 
Anglo-Arabian; color, dark bay, dapple brown or 
black; in conformation the build should be close- 
knit, the head handsome, with the dish-face of the 
Arab; the ears small and pointed, the eyes prom- 
inent and full of intelligence; the forehead wide, 
the muzzle so small that he could drink froma 
tumbler, the neck long and graceful, cut in at the 
throttle; this will insure his get against being 
pullers; the lips, when at rest, firmly closed ; the 
back short and straight, the withers rather low and 
round, the fore-arm and hind-quarters muscular ; 
the ribs deep, the knees large and flat, the crown 
bone short, the fore-leg measuring at least eight 
inches and a half under the knee, the height 
not to exceed fifteen hands, three inches, the horse 
well broken, and ridden in difficult ground. A 
steeplechaser would be the most desirable of all 
thoroughbreds, as his education would be trans- 
mitted to his progeny, in so faras that they would 
be more readily taught than other horses. The 


great undertaking. 


dams should be selected for stoutness of constitu- 
tion, docility of temper, perfect soundness and 
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abundant good looks; highly, but not clean bred. 
The sire, to produce stately harness horses, 
should also be thoroughbred; for heavy harness 
work, sixteen hands would not be too high, when 
combined with due size and symmetry of form. The 
first cross of such a sire from clean-bred Clydesdale 
or Percheron mares, gives excellent results; the 
second cross on these half-bred fillies, the sire 
being also thoruughbred, produces three-quarter 
bred beauties of much substance, and abounding 
in good qualities. To create a type and preserve 
its best features, is easier and more remunerative 
than to do as farmers generally do, viz.: breed 
for general purposes, because it is cheap and easy. 
> 


Clearing Land of Perennial Weeds. 


It is not an easy task to attack and destroy 
those villainous weeds which propagate by under- 
ground stems, or by roots which, extending 
themselves near the surface of the ground, throw 
out buds which produce shoots and independent 
plants every few inchesthrough the soil. We have 
one ‘grip,’”? so to speak, upon all this class of 
weeds; they all need air—they have to breathe. 
We may plow them, going deep, harrowing 
thoroughly, raking off the ground with long- 
toothed tools, and thus collect masses of the roots 
for burning, and this practice will be found to be 
only asevere check to them for one season. If 
upon Jand so treated we can put some hoed crop 
which will receive almost constant attention and 
be kept perfectly clean, the hoe going always be- 
low the top of the soil, so that the weeds will get 
neither light nor air: and after the crop is taken 
off still no chance given for them to see the light, 
or get a breathing spell, there may be hope that in 
about two years we can say we are free from the 
worst of them. Even then, for several years, bits 
of root that have somehow retained vitality are 
likely to show life above ground, and these, of 
course, should receive prompt special treatment as 
soon as discovered. 

Taking an enlarged idea of weeds—to include 
brush, and swamp, roadside and hedgerow growths, 
from briars to alders—we remark that they may be 
destroyed by close cutting early in the season, fol- 
lowing up the cutting as soon as any considerable 
growth appears. We may allow growth early in 
the season, when the root is stroug, for the sake of 
exhausting it; but in dry hot weather every shoot 
should be cut, pulled up, or trodden down, so that 
complete exhaustion and death shall take place. 
When such growths are cut close to the ground in 
April, again about the middle of June, and as they 
grow during the season, the next year will see but 
few of them. 


Breeding Shetland Ponies for Profit. 





The inquiries we are receiving from all parts of 
the United States regarding Shetland ponies, where 
they can be had, how much they cost, what are the 
different breeds, etc., etc., indicate a decidedly 
growing interest in these miniature animals. In- 
deed, during our recent protracted tour through 
the Western and Far Western States, we were im- 
pressed with the decided fondness for Shetlands, 
manifested at Muscatine, Iowa City, and other 
points. Judging from what we saw and heard, 
they appear to be coming into popular favor there 
as rapidly as in the Eastern States, where, with 
more wealth, parents are eagerly purchasing them 
for their children. In fact, from all these signs, it 
seems clear that the breeding of Shetlands must 
be, in the immediate future, if it is not already, a 
source of profit. 

There is an unfailing interest attaching to these 
little horses—it may be for the reason that they are 
80 fitted to be petted and made to play tricks; but 
there is a better reason than either of these, and it 
lies in the fact that there is a deal of good service 
within the diminutive beast’s capacity. We do 
not put them to any severe test on this behalf in 
this country—here they find theend of existence 
in laboring for the pleasure of the little ones—but 
in their native Scotland they enjoy no perpetual 











holiday, for there they are literal beasts of burden, 
undergoing heavy tasks, bearing men who easily 

could carry them, and carrying burdens which 

would not be considered light if laden upon horseg 

of ordinary size. 

In the native condition ‘at home,’’ the Sheltie 
is long-haired, shaggy in truth, with an abundant 
mane, ind luxuriant foretop, and blessed with g 
tail of, for itself, formidable dimensions. But 
these peculiarities are not disfigurements, because 
they comport with the country--bleak, wind-swept 
islands, where Nature must give extra covering to 
her children, or leave them to perish. Change of 
climate, however, gives new characteristics, and the 
second or third generation, begotten under more 
favorable conditions, presents well-nigh a new type, 
which is, to the hairy ancestry, somewhat as the 
original English pony is to its improved descendants, 

There are various establishments in this country 
where the business of breeding Shetland ponies is 
carried on—notably the Concord Stock Farm, in 
Massachusetts, and the Big Meadow Farm, New 
York, whose proprietor is the Hon. I. V. Baker, 
Railroad Commissioner ; the former aims to pro- 
duce ¢cross-breds, employing well-bred pony stal- 
lions of English pedigree with Shetland mares 
for obtaining offspring which shall better the 
Sheltie somewhat in size, and particularly in form 
and style, and action as weil, at the same time con- 
tinuing the stock veritable ponies, from eleven and 
a half to about thirteen hands high. 

And the idea of breeding ponies is a remarkably 
good one in this country, for the reason that there 
is a want of live stock of that character originally 
native here; in fact, it may be said, none except 
the Cayuse, that little, piebald fellow which is 
found in the far West, and the Canadian ; and these 
are not ponies in the same sense as is the Sheltie a 
pony. They are larger, the Canadian greatly (aver- 
aging, say, fourteen hands), being similar only in 
their capacity to sustain hardship, fatigue, and ex- 
posure. The Cayuse is native, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, of the Northwestern region, whence the 
name has been taken, and is found, also, on the 
plains lying east of the Cascade range. Were it 
not for the fact that he is piebald more frequently 
than of any other color, it might be argued that 
the Cayuse was a descendant of the Mexican pony; 
but all is pure conjecture. Yet the Arabian origin 
of both, through the Spanish conquest, may be ad- 
mitted, and the piebald tints accounted for by 
fixity of traits, which has resulted from centuries 
of in-breeding. 

However these problems might be solved, the 
fact remains that the Cayuse has not been proven 
to thrive away from his native latitude and longi- 
tude, and without him, the United States are pretty 
near ponyless, a fact which, in presence of the con- 
stant and increasing demand for ponies at all cen- 
tral market points, demonstrates the wisdom of 
breeding Shelties, either in pure or in cross-bred 
form. But we trust that no reader will be led? by 
this idea to ‘‘nibble at the bait’? which swindlers 
may offer, when representing themselves to be 
breeders or dealers; for there are many such 
scamps, and some have been named in our ‘‘ Sun- 
dry Humbugs,” very recently. 

There are many beautiful specimens of the Shet- 
land pony, in use to pony carts in town, well- 
groomed, perfectly-broken, stylish, delightful little 
horses. One of these is Mr. C. Cimiotti’s eleven- 
hand (44-inch) stallion, Selim, which we have seen, 
in all the glory of his grooming, at Mr. Alfred Jones’ 
Sixth-street Boarding Stable, where be and his 
lately imported companion, a three-year-old filly, 
nine and a half to ten hands high, revel in the lux- 
urious treatment of trotterdom. A more thoroughly 
typical pair of their race it were impossible to find, 
in all, save that these, being thoroughly civilized, 
are bereft of the long hair, which is as the Queen’s 
sign-manual upon each original Shetiand Island 
emigrant. 

Our illustration, in its upper picture, shows these 
ponies in condition of nature upon their native 
islands, and in the other it represents them after 
having received the benefit of that better feeding 
and greater care which they have in America. 
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The Lemon and Other Citrus Fruits in 
Florida. 


DR. §. E. NEWTON, FLA. 
— 6 

The lemon grove is started much the same as the 
orange grove, but budded trees should always be 
used, as the fruit of seedlings is generally worth- 
less. High pine land is best adapted to the growth 
of lemon trees, the higher and dryer the better ; 
low lands and hammocks will never give satisfac- 
tory results. The lemon is not as hardy as the 
orange, and consequently cannot be grown with 
profit as far north, unless well protected by bodies 
of water, or surrounding forests, and on high land, 

The trees may be planted somewhat closer to- 
gether than the orange, as the fruit is mostly borne 
on the inside branches, while orange trees bear 
more heavily on the outer limbs. From twenty to 
twenty-five feet apart is the usual distance. Clean 
culture and the best commercial fertilizers apply 
equally as wellto the lemonas to the orange 
grove, and the trees will thrive with a less amount 
of fertilizer. Lemon trees should never be pruned, 
except to remove dead branches, and possibly a few 
of the lower limbs that interfere with cultivation. 

Lemons should never be picked for shipment 
when fully ripe, but should be gathered just as they 
are turning yellow, and placed on drying shelves 
in the same manner as oranges, and left for several 
weeks until thoroughly cured. They are then as- 
sorted and graded, wrapped in manilla paper, firm- 
ly packed in boxes, and are ready for shipment. 

Care should be taken in selecting varieties, as 

many of them bear large coarse fruit, with very 
little juice, and have an exceedingly bitter skin. 
The following varieties are of undoubted excel- 
lence, and are among the most popular in Florida : 
Villa Franca—A very popular lemon; an early bear- 
er; quite hardy; tree has few thorns. Jmported 
Sicily—Size medium, rind sweet; skin smooth, thin, 
tough and dense; pulp juicy, acid, fine; good keep- 
er; excellent for shipping ; a prolific bearer; quite 
thorny. Awugust—Size medium; skin thin and 
smooth; shape elongated; fine shipping qualities; 
ripens early in August; tree a vigorous grower. 
Lemon of Genoa—Size medium; rind sweet; skin 
thin and smooth; juice very fine, abundant and 
strongly acid; early and prolific bearer; tree thorn- 
less. Jmperial—Size slightly longer than the Ge- 
noa; skin very smooth, thin and glossy; an abund- 
ance of fine acid juice; tree almost entirely thorn- 
less; an early and liberal bearer. There are several 
others possessing decided merit, but not so gener- 
ally known. 
THE LIME AND ITS CULTURE. 

The lime ranks next in importance to the lemon, 
and if its merits were appreciated in distant mar- 
kets, as they are at home, the demand would soon 
exceed that for the lemon. Seedling trees are 
generally grown, and they always come true, grow- 
ing rapidly, are very prolific bearers, and in three 
years from the seed will generally produce abund- 
antly. The fruit is smaller than the lemon, but 
very juicy, and the acid is more decided and pleas- 
ant. Limes grow and fruit finely in hedge form, or 
they may be planted from ten to fifteen feet apart. 
They are of a bushy habit, and need not be pruned 
except to remove dead branches, and a few of the 
inner limbs that shut out the air and sunshine. 
They are the most tender of the citrus family, and 
are often cut by frosts, consequently they cannot 
be raised in the northern part of the State unless 
well protected. The lime will grow and fruit in 
poor soil, and without fertilizing, but will respond 
liberally to kind treatment. The fruit should be 
picked just as it is ripening, thoroughly cured on 
the drying shelves, and assorted, wrapped and 
»~packed like the orange and lemon. 

The following Varieties are the most popular:— 
Tahiti—Fruit large, juicy, with very strong, rich 
acid; very early and heavy bearer; a strong grower; 
nearly thornless. Jersian—Fruit large and very 
fine; juice very pleasant, with rich acid; nearly 
seedless; a rapid grower and quite hardy. 

CITRON, GRAPE FRUIT, AND SHADDOCK. 


The grape fruit, shaddock and citron, are grown 
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to some extent; all have very large, coarse fruit, 
shaped somewhat like the orange, and with thick, 
bitter rind. The citron has a thick, white inner 
rind, between the outer rind and the pulp, that is 
used by confectioners, and there is a prospect of 
quite a demand for this in the near future; the sup- 
ply in the past having come mostly from abroad. 
The trees will grow from cuttings or from the seed, 
and will bear fruit in two or three years. 

The following varieties are grown in Florida:— 
Lemon—Size very large; shape oblong; skin light 
yellow, rough and glossy; inner skin thick and aro- 
matic; a very good variety. Orange—Size large; 
shape round; skin pale yellow, rough and glossy; 
inner skin coarse and thick; a good variety. 

The grape fruit, or pomolo, is much esteemed ; 
some preferring it to the orange, and the demand 
is steadily increasing. The fruit is large, shaped 
like an orange; color pale yellow; pulp very re- 
freshing and having a grape flavor; one variety has 
smaller fruit, hanging in clusters on the trees; it 
has fewer seeds than the common kinds, and the 
flayor is delicious; the tree is an early and prolific 
bearer. 

The shaddock is a very thrifty grower, the tree 
closely resembling the orange, but more irregular 
in shape, and having larger leaves; the fruit is very 
large, and the juice quite refreshing. There is very 
little demand for this fruit as yet. The following 
varieties are grown:—Blood—Fruit very large, 
smooth, glossy and pale yellow; pulp of a reddish 
color; juice subacid and refreshing. Mammoth— 
Resembles the blood, except that the pulpis green 
and the juice not so pleasant. 
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Nut Bait for Troublesome 

FELIX L, OSWALD. 
—— 

If it is true that all species of rodents are derived 
from a single prototype, that common ancestor 
seems to have been a nut-eating creature. A few 
years ago some German paper published an account 
of a hamster plague, a countless multitude of Jus 
cristetus, a small, marmot-like animal infesting the 
grain-fields in the neighborhood of Naumburg, un- 
il its increase was checked by the skill of an 
Italian trapper. That specialist, a veritable suc- 
cessor to the Pied Piper of Hamelin, had managed 
to destroy several thousand score of the obnoxious 
rodents in a single month, and the paper mentioned 
that the secret of his success was surmised to con- 
sist in a scent-bait of Nuss oel, or walnut oil. In 
the course of experiments with indigenous rodents, 
I found that our common hickory-nut can be used 
as an effective substitute of the expensive oel. 
Take a dozenripe pig-nut hickories, and pound 
them completely, green husk and all; then remove 
the larger woody fragments, and preserve the resi- 
duum in a little bottle, after adding a few drops of 
cotton-seed oil, and half a dozen buds of hickory 
leaves, retaining the sticky aromatic secretion of 
the young sprouts. 

Either as a trap-bait, or with an admixture of 
poisoned corn-meal, the nut ‘‘ medicine,” as our 
western trappers would term it, will victimize 
squirrels of all kinds ; but incidentally, and rather 
to my surprise, L ascertained that the scent is equally 
attractive to rats, and as I afterwards found, also to 
mice, woodchucks (‘‘ ground-hogs,”? as we cail 
them in the South), and Guinea-pigs. My neigh- 
borhood affords no facilities for experimenting 
with musk-rats, and to my regret I found that the 
receipt fails in the case of that mischievous half- 
rodent, the rabbit. The European hamster is a 
cousin-german of our prairie-dog, and I have no 
doubt that nut-bait could be utilized in places 
where these are troublesome. 

To our common wharf-rat, a 
pondent informs me, the scent is as attractive 
‘‘forty-rod Limburger.””. The brown wharf-rat 
will breed twice a year, and since the time when 
the disappearance of eastern woodlands curtailed 
the food-supply of its ancestors, some ten thousand 
generations may have subsisted on fouled offal ; 
but that its primitive instincts have survived those 
vicissitudes, can be ascertained by any one who 
will mix a teaspoonful of the bait with a quantity 
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of corn-meal and a pinch of white arsenic. Even 
in day-time the scent will lure the bolder speci- 
mens from their hiding places, and after dark, the 
fierce galloping in the loft of a rat-infested build- 
ing will suggest the suspicion that the rapture of 
the discovery must have induced the resident 
boarders to convoke a mass-mecting of their out- 
door cousins to share in the feast. 
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Gas-Lime and Corn. 


HOGEBOOM., 


DR. CHAS, L, 


——<—j—- 


Beside a well-traveled turnpike on Long Island, 
I planted six acres of small, eight-rowed yellow 
corn. I am particular about the location, because 
that was an interesting feature in my experience, 
The soil was a dark, fine loam, which held its color 
fora foot deep. Beneath this was the same kind 
of loam, but of a buff color, varying in depth from 
one to two feet. Beneath this, again, for many 
feet, there was gravel mixed with sand, in varying 
proportions. The soil was so fine that it required a 
steel plowto do good work. It was in a completely 
run-down condition, the best meadow, which I left 
unplowed, not yielding more than three-quarters 
of a ton of hay to the acre. 

My only experience with gas-house lime had 
been in raising cabbages, and that was so favorable 
that I risked applying it to the corn-field. A dress- 
ing of about three hundred bushels was spread 
over a six-acre field and plowed under, and the 
seed was planted in squares four feet apart, four 
kernels in a hill. Fine, well-rotted stable and 
barn-yard manure was placed at the bottom of each 
hill, together with a handful of well-scattered gas- 
lime. The weather was favorable, but the corn did 
not ‘come up” well. It was very irregular, but 
it all came up at last. It did not grow rapidly, and 
for three or four days after the most of it was up, 
there was nothing particularly alarming about it, 
but it soon began to get yellow, and the leaves to 
die at the top, from four to six inches above ground. 
About that time, I arrived at the ‘‘ conclusion ” 
that fresh gas-lime was not a good fertilizer to ap- 
ply near germinating seeds, orto young and tender 
rootlets. Theteamsters and passers-by also formed 
the opinion that it was a pretty bad case of “‘ book 
farming.”’ 

The condition of the corn called for instant and 
active measures. The gas-lime was in the ground, 
and although I could have replanted in new squares, 
I did not want to have a late crop if it could be 
avoided, and, moreover, I did not want my neigh- 
bors to come tothe funeral, which I knew they 
were punctilious enough to do, as soon as occasion 
offered. I took a day to examine and study the 
matter carefully, and resolved to make a novel ex- 
periment. I bought twenty pounds of muriate of 
ammonia, which was dissolved in a barrel of water. 
Then about a barrel and a half of fresh lime was 
slaked and stirred in two large hogsheads of water. 
About six quarts of this, stirred each time before 
dipping, was put in a barrel, one quart of the solu- 
tion of muriate of ammonia added to it, and the 
barrel filled with water. This process yielded 
about one hundred barrels of ammoniacal lime 
mixture, in which the taste of ammonia was quite 
perceptible. I would have carried the dilution 
farther, but one hundred barrels of liquid was as 
much as I thought six men would be able to apply 
in the course of two moonlight nights ; for, under 
the circumstances, it was deemed best to apply this 
milky-looking fertilizer at night, so that passers-by 
would not be led into a misunderstanding of the 
situation, or to spread the news that the ‘ book 
farmer ’’ was manuring his corn with milk, an event 
which would have subjected me to more “ inter- 
viewing ’”’ than was desirable. 

Well, the ammoniacal liquid was pretty well dis- 
tributed over the six acres in the course of two 
nights, pretty nearly a quart being applied to each 
hill. During the next two days the field was 
plowed and hoed, and during this time no change 
could be detected in the young plants, but there 
was no going backwards. During the night of the 
second day there came a good rain, and the next 
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day the leaves looked a little greener, but there 
was scarcely any perceptible growth for two days. 
Then the leaves began, below the dead tips, to 
take on a dark and vigorous green, and in a few 
days there was a rapid growth, both in length and 


The corn 
was soon a foot high. It was then hoed without 
plowing, according to the maxim of letting well 
enough alone in a doubtful case. A third and last 
plowing was made when the corn was nearly waist 
high. There needed no better indication as to the 
progress of the crop than the remarks of the team- 
sters, who had been, 
some of them, in the 
habit of passing by, four 
or five times every week, 
and were, most of them, 
practical farmers, but I 
will leave the reader to 
imagine the exclama- 
tions that were made. 
The expressions of as- 
tonishment were fully 
equal to the previous 
ones of derision. That 
was the prettiest ficld 
of corn that I ever saw. 
Of course, many have 
seen larger corn of the 
coarser kinds, and that 
which would yield more, 
but I never saw leaves 
that were as glossy, and 
of so dark a green, or 
stalks as full of sap and 
vitality; and it was larger 
than any small eight- 
rowed corn that I have 
ever seen. The six acres 
yielded about 450 bush- 
els of shelled corn, one 
measured acre (and fair- 
ly measured, midway 
between hills) yielding 
over eighty-seven bush- 
els. It is quite impos- 
sible to say what would 
have been the result 
had not the ammoniacal mixture been applied. 
What reactions in the gas-lime were produced 
by the application, could scarcely be determined 

without repeated experiments, and what effect 

the copious rain would have had in washing out 
the lime, I am unable to give an opinion, because 

I must confess that I was careless enough not to 

leave several hills free from the application. At 

the time I did not doubt that it had an immediate 
effect in promoting the growth of the crop, and 
that its stimulating action continued through the 
season. But there is no doubt, also, that the gas- 
lime eventually was of great assistance during the 
growth, as without it the impoverished soil would 
not have been able, with the other manures alone, 
to yield the crop which it did. That the ammoni- 
acal mixture, however, was the most active factor, 
admits of little doubt, because the rapid growth 
which took place, cannot be accounted for on any 
other supposition. But the correction in the con- 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


dition of the gas-lime, from whatever cause, took 
place in time for the crop to perfect its growth. 
What was the actual value of the lime as a manure ? 
Probably about what would have been the value 
of an equal quantity of fresh slaked lime, deduct- 
ing the initial untoward effects. My experience 
and observation have led me to regard gas-lime, 
applied in the fall and plowed under in the spring, 





or even at the time of application, if the extra 
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! sixteen quarts per day in the flush of their season, 
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plowing would be desirable, as a good substitute 


for fresh lime, except when the latter is very cheap. 

Notwithstanding the apparently expensive meth- 
od of raising my six acres of corn, there was, after 
all, enough surplus raised to more than pay for the 
extra expense. Suppose each acre had two dollars 
extra labor expended upon it, the cost of muriate 
of ammonia, four dollars, the labor of six men, two 
nights, at two dollars each, that would amount to 
forty dollars in all. There were two hundred 


bushels over an ordinary crop, which was worth at 
If the extra manuring 


least one hundred dollars, 


Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SUBURBAN COTTAGE, 
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or even less; gradually diminishing till a month 
before calving, and then dried off. I speak here 
of the Jersey cow only, and am aware that the Hol- 
stein generally yields a larger quantity of milk, 
though not of so rich a quality. 





A Suburban Cottage Costing $2,500. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 
ee 

The accompanying illustrations show the per- 
spective view and plans of a country house in mod- 
ern style, adapted for a 
lot with either wide or 
narrow frontage. The 
arrangement of the 
ground plan is unusual, 
but economical, and af- 
fords abundant veranda 
space, which is a desira- 
ble feature in a country 
home. A cellar extends 
under the entire build- 
ing. This cellar is six 
and a half feet clear, 
and has a cement floor, 
outside steps of flag- 
stones protected by a 
battened door; windows, 
cold-air inlet, and plank 
stairs to the kitchen. 
The first story is nine 
and a half feet high in 
the clear. It contains 
hall, parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen and pantry, with 
veranda extending along 
the front, and part of 
one side. The portion 
next to the main en- 
trance is finished off as 
a vestibule, affording 
protection from wintry 
winds, and superseding 
any occasion for an un- 
sightly ‘‘storm house.”’ 
The hall extends the 
entire width of the 


had cost ten dollars per acre, the excess in yield | house, and is furnished, with an easy stairway and 


would have been enough to cover all the extra cost. 





Improvement in Our Domestic Animals. 
A. B. ALLEN. 
is 

Tam much in favor of this when properly done, 
but the attempts are occasionally carried to so 
great an extreme as to be positively injurious 
rather than beneficial. As an example, I think I 
may referto the enormous udder of the Jersey cow 
Eurotas, figured on page 200 of the Agriculturist. It 
strikes me that carrying such must be both painful 
and hurtful. I do not see how the cow can walk 
with any degree of freedom, and in lying down, 
the udder would rest so heavily on the ground as 
to injure it, unless thickly and carefully bedded, 
which cannot always be done, and if so, this is li- 
able occasionally to get displaced, and injury then 
follows. I should much prefer udders in my cows 
of not more than half or two-thirds the dimensions 
in depth of Eurotas. Perhaps such might not 
yield 50 abundantly in milk, but they could move 
about with ease and comfort and live the longer. 

In mentioning milk above, this leads me to the 
cousideration of the stimulating attempts of in- 
creasiug it in excessive quantity, which has fre- 
quently been done among us of late years. It is 
this which has caused the death of so many highly 
valuable cows in our country from milk fever, 
making the losses thereby much more than gains 
obtained by the boasted improvement in the in- 
crease of quantity. Extra cost of care and atten- 
tion have also been required for fhese cows, as 
well as a better quality of food, and a greater 
quantity of it. 

I doubt whether these enormous milk yielding 
cows can be as profitable to the ordinary farmer as 
those giving a more moderate mess, say twelve to 








broad landing. The stairs to the cellar are reached 
directly from the kitchen. If desired, double doors 
‘an open from the ha!l into the dining-room and 
parlor, or they may be replaced with portieres. 

The second story is nine feet high in the clear. 
It contains a large front chamber, two fair-sized 
bed rooms and one smaller one. A closet is pro- 
vided for every room, besides two which open from 
the hall. The stairs to the attic are directly over 
those from the first floor. 

The attic is eight feet in the clear. It contains 
two finished rooms, with closets and ample storage 
rooms for trunks, ete. 

The foundation walls are of field or quarry 
stone, laid in good lime and cement mortar. Brick 
may be used above the ground line, to the sills. 

The side walls and roofs are sheathed with one- 
inch surfaced hemlock, nailed to the studding and 


; 
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Fig. 3.—sECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


rafters. The walls are then covered with three-ply 
resin-sized sheathing paper. The first story, to the 
string course, is covered with pine siding, about 
six inches wide. The side walls of the second 
story, gables, dormers, etce., are covered with 
rounded white pine shingles laid five inches to the 
weather. Painted in appropriate colors, the ex- 
terior of the house is pleasing and elegant. Its in- 
terior is snug, cheerful, convenient and homelike. 




















































































A Cheap Bag Holder. 
—— 

The accompanying illustration shows a simple 
and convenient device for holding a bag open for 
filling. As will be seen, it is made to hang against 
a wall, and can be adjusted to various heights by 
moving it up or down anotch. The back is of inch 
board, about one foot wide and of any desired 
length, from fifteen to thirty inches. The arms are 
an inch thick and an inch and a half wide, fastened 

















BAG HOLDER. 


by screws into the notches in the back and sup- 
ported by wire rods which may be held by screws 
through the flattened ends, or may pass through the 
back and arms and clinch. The cross-piece is of 
tough wood three-fourths of an inch square. For 
holding the bag there is one hook on the back piece, 
two on each arm, and one under the cross-piece. 
The whole is supported on two strong spikes driven 
into the wall of the barn or other building and pro- 
jecting far enough to fit the notches on the side. 





Operating the Mower. 
_ > 


Take up the wear of the boxes, by removing the 


stuffing. Ifthe journals have too much play they 
cut fast. Butif the boxes fit too closely, they will 
heat. The thickness of newspaper all around each 


is suflicient play. Examiné all the nuts and tighten 
any that are loose. A loose nut will cause the 
machine to wear or break ; and will lose off in the 
field, causing a vexatious delay at the least. If 
any nut is very loose, place a leather washer under 
it, and sink the nut in. Assure yourself that there 
is no weak place in the whiffletrees. They always 
break at the wrong moment, and may allow the 
machine and your team to mire down in a muddy 
spot. Mind the sickles. Every mower should be 
provided with three sickles, so that as soon as one 
becomes dulled, another may be put inits place. A 
dull sickle does ‘“‘ragged’’ cutting, and will in- 
crease the wear and draft of the machine, one half. 
Observe if the sickle baris not warped ; and if the 
points of the sections are in a perfectly straight 
line. A section out of line will wear fast and in- 
crease the draft. Try the sections, and tighten any 
that are loose. A loose section is apt to cause a 
breakage. A loose guard will produce the same 
result. See that the tool box contains claw-ham- 
mer, pincers, file, sections, rivets, bolts, wire and 
nails ; the lack of these will often require a trip from 





SECURE BARN DOOR FASTENER. 


the field to the tool house. If any journals have 
rusted, use coal oil, every few minutes, for the first 
half hour, driving slowly ; and it is well to use coal 
oil occasionally on the track of the sickle, to clear 
off the gum that gathers from the grass. The ma- 
chine oil often sold is poor stuff ; it is often neces- 
sary to add castor oil to give it body. If too 
much of the latter is used, however, it will gum. 
We have never used anything that gave higher 
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satisfaction than lard (unsalted) with castor oil 
added to give it a little body. If the lard is taken 
to the field hot, in the morning, the sun will keep 
it liquified during the day. It is not economy to be 
sparing in the use of oil ; it should be applied quite 
often, and but little at a time. When much of it is 
applied at once, it runs from the journals, and 
holds dust, increasing instead of dimmishing the 
wear. When you stop at noon, throw some grass 
over the sickle and the driver journals, if you can- 
not drive the machine into the shade. Donot mow 
too close. It dulls and wears the sickle, and gains 
nothing—what is gained in hay is more than lost in 
the aftermath. Drive slowly, but steadily ; you 
will thus get the most done with least wear of team 
and machine. Driving ‘‘in spurts” for half a day 
will wear the machine more than steady driving for 
two days. Keep the edges of the grass straight ; 
in other words, cut the full width of the sickle, 
for otherwise you cannot do economical work. 
Using a mower properly lengthens its life and 
increases the amount of work it will do in a day. 





Vat for Heating Water. 


Vats or tanks with wooden sides and metallic 
bottom, have long been used for heating and evapo- 
rating fluids. Our illustration, from a sketch fur- 
nished by W. E. Stout, Anderson Co., Kans., shows 
an improved method of construction which gives 
greater strength and simplifies the matter of secur- 
ing water-tight joints. The sides are of pine, two 
inches thick, ten inches wide, and six feet long. 
The lower angles are rounded off, as shown in the 
engraving. Four inches from each end a groove is 
cut half an inch deep and two inches wide. Into 
these are fitted and nailed two pieces of pine, two 
by eight inches, and twenty-five inches long. They 
are flush with the top, leaving a space of two 
inches at the bottom. Tworods of half-inch round 


iron, each with a head at one end and a screw-thread 
and bolt at the other, are inserted through holes 
made for the purpose near the top of the cross-pieces 
and screwed firmly in place. 


The bottom is of gal- 
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VAT FOR HEATING WATER, 


vanized iron, seven feet eight inches long and 
twenty-eight inches wide. This is fastened by a 
double row of three-penny nails to the lower edge 
of the side pieces, extending around the curves to 
the top. If desired, it may be cut long enough to 
turn over at the top, and nailed to the upper edge 
of the wooden cross-pieces. This would give suffi- 
cient strength without the iron brace-rods. This 
vat is set upon an arch of brick or stone two feet 
wide, so that the wooden sides will project over it. 


For scalding hogs a scraping bench is erected close 


to one side of the heating-vat, and level with the top. 


A Barn Door Fastener. 
_— 

Mr. James Cowan, Argentueil Co., Quebec, Can., 
sends us a sketch and description of a simple de- 
vice for holding open a barn door. The engraving 
presents a horizontal section as seen from above. 
The head-piece, H P, is of inch board, a foot long, 
and four inches wide, morticed or otherwise fasten- 
ed to the side of the barn, W, at the proper dis- 
tance from the hinges of the door, D. The holder, 
Hi, is a stick one inch square and a foot long, which 
plays loosely upon the bolt by which it is attached 
to the head-piece. Two strong cords, (, C, are 
fastened near the ends, and run through two 
staples and over pulleys, P, P, below which they 
are tied together, and a weight is suspended from 
the united end. When the dooris swung open, 
the outer edge impinges upon the nearest arm of 
the holder, which swings around until the edge of 
the door slips behind it, when it is brought back to 
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its place by the action of the weight. A reverse 
motion of the holder releases the door when it ig 
to be closed, and the holder resumes its position. 


> 


A Novel Tail-Holder. 
_— 

The comfort which a cow seems to derive from 
a free use of her tail during fly- 
time, is not shared in any degree 
by the milker, and various means 
have been devised to hold the 
troublesome appendage in place. 
One of the latest is illustrated 
herewith, from a sketch sent us 
by T. C. Lapham, Ramsey Co., 
Dak. Half a dozen six-penny 
wire nails are driven through a 
piece of lath, and each point 
bent toa hook. A brick is suse 
pended by a string from the 
lower end of the stick. As the} 
milker sits dowu beside the cow, K< 





the hooks are thrust into the 
brush of her tail, leaving the 
brick resting in part on the 
NOVEL TAIL- 
oan Sian i, “the 
ground or barn floor. After the "Owen. 


first futile efforts to swing the 
brick by tail-power, the cow learns to give it up, and 
the wailker is left free from a very great annoyance. 


A Good and Cheap Farm Gate. 
a 


There is no longer any need of maintaining the 
old, clumsy ‘‘bars’’ on the farm, since so many 
forms of gates have been devised, which can be 
made and hung at far less cost of time and labor, 
The illustration, from a sketch sent us by Mr. F. T. 
Rumsey, Burnet Co., Texas, shows a gate which 
ean be made by any farmer. The longer upright 
piece, seven feet long, may be made of a round 
stick, flattened a little on oneside. The horizontal 
bars are of common fence boards cut to the desired 
length, and the shorter, vertical piece may be made 
of seantling, two by four inches. Three wires, 
either plain or barbed, are stretched at equal inter- 
vals between the upper and lower bar. A double 
length of wire is extended from the top of the long 
upright to the opposite lower corner of the gate. 
A stout stick is inserted between the two strands 
of this diagonal brace, by which wv is twisted until 
sufficiently taut. If the gate should at any time 
begin to sag, a few turns brings it back. 
ae 


RAIsInac CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES.—Cucumbers 
for pickles should be sown from the middle of June 
to the first of July. Plant in hills five feet apart 
each way, or in drills six feet apart, both hills and 
drills to be heavily manured, covering the manure 
with an inch or two of soil. Use an abundance of 
seed, twelve to twenty to each hill or foot of drill. 
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WELL-BRACED FARM GATE. 


This will leave enough plants for a crop, after the 
bugs have had tHeir will. As soon as the plants 
appear, dust copiously with ashes, lime, phosphate, 
or flour of bone. When the plants are well started, 
thin them in the drills to two feet apart and leave 
three plants in the hills. Keep them clear of weeds, 
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Making Clover Hay. 

Cut the clover as soon as you can sce any heads 
turning brown. Cut at this stage, the clover will 
make aless weight than if cut later; but it will 
have a greater food value, a larger part of it being 
digestible. As the heads ripen, the percentage of 
woody fibre in the plant steadily increases. Cut as 
soon as the earliest blossoms begin to turn, it is 
more troublesome to cure than if cut later: but 
this is more than compensated for by the greater 
yalue of the second crop, whether it is cut for hay 
or seed. When cut at the right season and well 
cured, the nutritive value of clover hay is fully 
equal to that of Timothy, and is greater in many 
food combinations, on account of its higher albumi- 
noid ratio. Generally clover hay is not considered 
as good as Timothy for cattle and horses. Our ex- 
perience is to the contrary ; and we think careful 
experiments will prove that, other things being 
equal, clover hay is full 


as good for work horses — a 





even as is Timothy. 
Moisture, while curing, 
damages clover more 
than grass. <A heavy 
rain will often destroy 
one-half of its value. 
The dew will damage it 
materially, unless it is in 
cocks. When the growth 
is ordinary, and the 
ground quite dry, the 
clover may be cut late 
inthe afterncon. It may 
wilt a little, but so little 
that the dew will not in- 
jure it. As soon as the 
top has dried and cured 
the next day, which will 
be before noon, turn it, 
and by two or three 
o’clock it will be ready 
to draw in. If the crop 
is heavy or the ground 
damp, the best plan is, 
tocut it from ten o’clock 
tonoon. ‘Turn it about 
two, and put it in cocks 
before the dew falls. 
These may be opened 
out as soon as the dew 
is off the next morning, 
and the hay housed be- 
fore noon. A number 
of caps will be found 
useful, but when the 
crop is large it is im- 
practicable to depend 
upon them for protec- 
tion from rain. Our summer showers come 50 sud- 
denly that it is impossible to protect a large lot. 

Clover is injured by too much sur. A very hot 
sun is not desirable, as it ‘‘ burns’ the clover, mak- 
ing the leaves so brittle that they will break off in 
handling. If allowed to get too ripe before it is 
cut, or if cut when the dew is on, the effect is of the 
same nature. It will cure out not a little in the 
cock, and this curing is more desirable than sun- 
drying. The less handling necessary the better. 
The best weather for clover-hay making is when 
the sun is not very hot and the air is dry. The worst 
weather is—unfortunately, not uncommon—hot sun 
and moist atmosphere ; then the hay ‘‘ burns out,” 
and sudden showers may be expected. 

Clover hay will not keep in a stack, unless the 
stack is protected by a better material. In the West, 
where most of the hay is stacked, this is accom- 
plished by putting Timothy on the top. Large bar- 
racks—open sheds—are often used. These cost but 
little, and afford good protection. But nothing else 
equals a good mow; and nearly all the value of 
clover hay depends upon its curing and keeping. 

<i a 


Foop ror Fowts.—Oats, wheat, barley, rye, and 
buckwheat, are all good food, when given a little 
at a time. Beware of overfeeding dry wheat. 
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Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 
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Three years ago the writer lost several fine pullets 
before the cause was discovered. They were crop- 
bound, as they had been given all the wheat they 
could eat at once. They were confined, had but 
little exercise, and drank water freely, so the wheat 
swelled before it could pass the crop, and choked 
them to death. Soak wheat or oats in water over 
night, or allow only a small spoonful to each hen 
ata feed. One quart of corn or other grain isa 
good daily allowance for eight birds, given in two 
meals. Add grass, cabbage or other green things, 
and scraps from the table. Golden millet is one of 
the best of feeds for chicks, 





> 
Short-Wooled Sheep. 
RR 
In former days, it was customary to designate 


the sheep of English breeding as long-wooled and 
short-wooled classes. The former was applied to 





those producing combing, and the latter to pro- 
ducers of carding or clothing wool. But changes 
in manner of breeding have brought into existence 
another class, denominated middle wooled. The 
statistics of the British Empire, published in 1839, 
tabulated the short-wooled varieties and their char- 
acteristics of color, and fleece and mutton weight 
as follows, at an average age of three years : 


Breed. Color Wt.fleece, Wt.quar- 

of face. lbs. ters, lbs. 
Hereford, Ryeland, hornless. White. 24 14 
Morfe, Shropshire, horned....Black... 14 12 
DOrect.. NOPNGH.. «5. «5 06s White... 2¢ 18 
Wiltshire, horned ........... White... 3 20 
Southdown, hornless....... -Speckled 24 18 
NOMOIk, HOMen.. ..6 ccccss Black... 2 18 
Hardwick, horned....... ...... Speckled 2 10 
Cheviot, hornless. ........... White... 3 16 
Dunfaced, hornless ...... Pen) eee 1} ve 
Shetland, hornless............ Varieg’d 1 | 8 
Spanish, rams horned......... White.... 3} 14 
SPAMIGN-CLORGON 5... 0.-.00:20.00,008:c0cesiens 24 16 


A change in animal types has been wrought by 
the gradual introduction among the short-wooled 
sheep, of the blood of races whose wools were of 
delicate fibre, pliable, and easy to be felted, be- 
yond the capacity of the old race to produce. 
This change is so great that now the old type of 
short-wool may be said to have disappeared from 
English and American flocks. Now-a-days the 
average length of staple is about three-and-one- 
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SHORT-WOOLED SHEEP, 





half inches, and by means of the vastly improved 
machinery, it is spun into thread of great deli- 
sacy, and a tenacity of which our fathers never 
dreamed. The fabrics made from these wools are 
of beautiful texture. 

Yet the same improvement of machinery which 
has given middle-wool so great an enhancement 
in value, multiplied the purposes to which short- 
wools can be devoted. It made them available 
for combing instead of being carded only as former- 
ly. Thus, the markets know short combing-wool 
as a commercial article of great importance. 

There has been no deterioration from short- 
wooled sheep, only a change has taken place in 
their type, through improvements in breeding, 
inter-crossing, careful breeding in line, and great- 
er attention to shape, size, and early maturity. 
But this change has been quite absolute, and the 
short-wooled sieep of the present are heavier in 
carcass and fleece than their prototypes. A 
prominent spinner of 
Leeds, England, ‘says: 
“These wools are now 
employed in flannels, 
army and navy cloths, 
friezed coatings, Peter- 
shams, bear-skin and 
other coatings, heavy 
cloths for calico printers 
and paper maunufac- 
turers, woolen cords, 
coarse woolens, blan- 
kets, East India army 
cloths, and other woolen 
articles, many of them 
adapted to the trade of 
the United Kingdom, 
and largely exported to 
yarious countries, be- 
sides for the same pur- 
poses being partially 
used in cassinets, baizes, 
bockings, carpets, drug- 
gets, etc.” The strength 
of the blood of the 
pristine race is evident, 
and the accompanying 
illustration shows one 
of later generation, 
wherein the face and 
legs marking is— thor- 
oughly defined, fixing 
the type so clearly as 
to have made the animal 
winner of the silver 
medal at Smithfield. 
This sheep was from 
Wiltshire, whose orig- 
inal stock was closely 
allied to that of Dorset, 
but now, as the picture shows, yields the true 
Southdown, scarcely to be distinguished from the 
Sussex, save for its brighter color, finer wool and 
better size, the fruit of Wiltshire’s rich pastures, 








THE RAKE AS A WEEDER.—Those who do not 
know the superiority of the garden rake as a 
weeding implement, will now have abundant op- 
portunity for trying it. The smaller the weeds, 
the easier they are killed. A plant is as mucha 
weed when just in the seed-leaf, as if it were large 
enough to be grubbed up. At this early age, a 
slight disturbance will kill the sturdiest weed. 
Use a steel rake with long teeth; keep the teeth 
sharp, and go over all ground not occupied by 
crops ; with an active man at the handle of the 
rake, weeds have no chance. Do not wait until the 
weeds can be seen, but anticipate them. Especially 
between newly planted crops, the rake will prove, 
as fishermen say, ‘‘a most killing bait.’”’ It is, in 
fact, so little work to weed with the rake, if begun 
early enough, that the garden may be kept clean 
with but very little labor. Because no weeds are 
to be seen, do not suppose that weeding is not 
needed. The advantage of a light, recently stirred 
surface, should not be overlooked; weed, even if 
there are no weeds. Try the rake as a weeder. 








Ornamental Grasses.—Grass Bouquets. 
_ 

Of late years, bouquets of dried grasses have 
become very popular as household ornaments in 
the winter. Of course we do not refer to those 
dyed abominations which are sold—mainly import- 
ed, we are happy to say—an offence to good taste 
and an outrage upon nature. Grasses when alive, 
do not depend upon color for their attractiveness, 
but upon beauty of outline and grace of habit, and 
there is no reason why, when dead, they should be 
dressed in the colors of a harlequin. Many of 
those who collect grasses and make them into 
bouquets find them disappointing ; before the win- 
ter is half over, the flowers of the grasses begin to 
drop, and continue to do so, diminishing the beauty 
of the bouquet and increasing the “litter” to be 
swept up. Unless the grasses are gathered very 
early this dropping will take place, hence they 
should be cut as soon as the panicle or cluster is 
well formed, but before it beginsto expand. Many 
of our wild grasses are sufficiently attractive to 
collect for bouquets, and some of the cultivated 
grasses and even grains are useful. Oats, barley, 
bearded wheats, etc., all work into bouquets. All 
these should be gathered very early, tied into con- 
venient bunches, and hung in a room where there 
are neither mice or dust. But as useful as some of 
the wild grasses are, others which are cultivated for 
ornament, are required. By far the finest of the 
cultivated ornamental kinds, is the Pampas grass 
(Gynerium argenteum), which sometimes yields fine 
spikes in northern gardens. But it blooms much 
finer in California, and as these spikes are an arti- 
cle of trade, and sold at moderate prices, it is 
cheaper to buy than to raise them. Among tall 
growing grasses, frequently cultivated, and useful 
for cutting, are: The Reed, Arundo Donaz; Ra- 
venna grass, Hrianthus Ravenne, and Panicum vir- 
gatum, which is wild in some places. The Feather 
grass, Stipa pennata, isa low perennial, which may 
be raised from seed. Each seed (properly seed- 
envelop), bears a beautiful feathery plume, a foot 
or so long, and is much used for ornamental work. 
It is used without the seed. The seed catalogues 
usually give a separate list of ‘‘ornamental grasses” 
the majority of which are annuals, and most of 
them worth growing for bouquet use. Among the 
most desirable are several species of Agrostis, with 
panicles of great delicacy and lightness. Agrostis 
elegans, A, pulchella and A. nebulosa, are among the 
best. The Rattle-snake grass, Briza maxima, and 
others are excellent. Bromus siculus, and Lagurus 
ovatus are desirable. The ‘‘Squirrel-tail grass,” 
Hordeum jubatum, is really a wild species of barley, 
with very long slender awns. It is very common 
wild in the northern and western States, and is also 
cultivated. The engraving shows the ornamental 
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SQUIRREL-TAIL GRASS, 


character of its long graceful spikes. To be useful, 
this grass of all others requires to be cut early, 
before the spike escapes from the leafy sheath 
which surrounds it. If left too late, the spike will 
break up into sections in the most annoying man- 
ner. In making up the grasses into bouquets, it is 
well to select a damp, foggy time, as then they 
will be mnch less apt to break in handling. Some 
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work dried fruit or seed pods and autumn leaves 
into their grass bouquets, but to us they are more 
pleasing, when grasses only are used. 


—_—s 
The Spreading Sage (Salvia patens.) 
> 


If asked to name the most brilliant half-hardy 
plant, with scarlet flowers, we should at once give 
the Mexican Sage, Salvia splendens. If asked for 





SPREADING OR BLUE SAGE. 


the same in blue flowers, the reply would be, Salvia 
patens. Another Sage, the flowers of which, in blue, 
offset the other in scarlet, but with the difference, 
that the flowers of the scarlet Sage are in dense 
clusters, and produce a brilliant effect at once, 
while the flowers of the Spreading Sage, are not 
very effective; nevertheless, the individual flowers, 
though somewhat scattered, are of the most in- 
tense, lovely blue that one can imagine. We do 
not know of, in all the flowers with which we are 
acquainted, (and these are not a few), any blue to 
equal this. It is 2 blue that both poets and paint- 
ers may go wild over, and yet not exhaust its 
praises—in short, “A blue as is a blue.” 

We give an engraving ofa branch of the plant, 
which shows its rather loose habit. The flowers are 
about two inches long. Blue flowers are the most 
searce, and if these are properly furnished with ar- 
tificial stems, as florists well understand how to do, 
these may be made most effective. <A native of 
Mexico, we have treated it as a half-hardy perennial 
with good results. It seeds very sparingly, and is 
generally propagated by cuttings. Like all Salvias, 
it thrives best in a moderately rich, loamy soil. 
It is specially useful for filling large beds, and 
where a massive and striking effect is desired. 

— —_-—- 

ATTEND TO THE WEEDs.—During July there is 
such a rush of work that the weeds are apt to be 
neglected; and it is just at this time that they grow 
most rapidly, and mature earliest. In two weeks 
after cultivation has closed in the cornfield, there 
will be weeds ready to shed mature seeds. The 
fence corners will mature a crop of weeds unless 
looked closely after. Gardens, truck patches, etc., 
will soon produce enough weed seed to foul acres. 
If you cannot keep the weeds down with the usual 
force, hire another man or two boys, and give them 
a scythe and hoe. The weeds in the cornfield are 
best got rid of by chopping them out with a sharp 
boe. An hour’s work now among the weeds will 
often save at least ten hours work in the future. 
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An Old Shrub Reclaimed. 


=> 


Itis within the observation of who 
keeps the run of gardening matters that a plant 
will now and then drop out of notice, and this 
from no apparent reason. Nearly every one can 
call to mind shrubs or herbaceous plants, formerly 
in every garden, that are now very rare or not to 
be met with. Without trying to account for the 
fact, we are glad to see an occasioval attempt to re- 
claim such plants and restore them to their former 
popularity. Half a century ago or less, one of the 
mostecommon of trailing shrubs was the ‘ Box- 
thorn,’’— ‘“ Barbary  Box-thorn,’’ ‘‘ Matrimony 
Vine,” Willow-leaved Tea-tree,’’? and perhaps by 
other names. This is a remarkably rambling 
shrub, its weak shoots spreading fifteen or twenty 


every one 


feet inasingle season, straggling along fences, 
and up the low buildings, upon the 
roof of which it would clamber, rapidly covering 
a large space with a Jittle help. [ts stems and foli- 
age have a peculiar grayish green tint, and small 
purplish and white flowers produced in profusion 
allsummer long. The flowers are succeeded by 
small, oval, scarlet berries, both these and the flow- 
ers being on the bush at the same time all summer. 
We are glad to see that arecent correspondent of 
‘*The Garden” (England), comes to the rescue of 
this old shrub, as useful for covering unsightly ob- 
jects, and as growing in waste localities, where the 
soil is so poor that little else will thrive. It is 
propagated readily by cuttings or from seeds, 
which it produces abundantly. The botanical 
name of the plant is Lycium, from Lycia, its native 
country. LZ. Europeum, L. Barbarum, and other 
names are given to species, between which there is 
very little difference. 


sides of 
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The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida.) 
ple 

The genus Robinia, commemorates John Robin, 
herbalist to Henry IV., of France, and Vespasian 
Robin, his son, their name being given to a genus 
of trees, which includes the widely known Locust, 
R. Pseudacacia. This species produces wood of 
the greatest durability, and were it not for the 
destructive effects of insects, would be the most 
valuable of all forest trees. Besides this, there are 
some small trees, or ornamental shrubs of great 
beauty. One of the finest of these is popularly 
known as “ Rose Acacia,’ Robinia hispida, a most 
beautiful flowering shrub, with large recemes of 
pendulous brilliantly rose colored flowers. This 
sbrub begins to flower when only two feet high, 
and soon reaches the height of ten feet. It is in 
both foliage and fruit,one of our most delightful 
of hardy shrubs, and has but one fault : It suckers 
most abominably, and will soon take possession of 
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the tract where it is planted. By grafting this 
species upon the common Locust, 7. Psendacacia, 
most desirable low trees, or small shrubs may be 
obtained. The flower clusters are usually more 
profusely flowered than shown in the engraving. 
There is another species with rose-colored flowers, 
the ‘“*Clammy Locust,’? Robinia viscosa, It is 
found in the mountains of the Southern States. 
It is a tree twenty to forty feet high, with 
the young branches and leaf-stalks very sticky. 
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The Garden Saxifrages. 


Since Alpine or Rock-gardening has become 
popular, many plants have appeared in our beds 


and borders that were rarely seen outside of their 


native localities. The genus Sazifraga is a large 
one, comprising over 150 species, growing in tem- 
perate countries, and often on elevated mountain 
ranges. The name Sarifraye, this time from the 
Latin, is derived from Saxwn, arock, and frangere, 
to break. Some of the species grow in the elefts 
of rocks, and by the increase of their roots may ap- 
parently or really force the rock apart. These 
plants have not received any common name, 
other than Saxifrage, which is the botanical name 
modified. ‘ Rock-breakers’’ would be descriptive 
of only the Alpine species, and Saxifrage on the 
whole, answers well enough. In so large a genus, 
it is convenient to arrange the species in smaller 
groups, and the Saxifrages are arranged in six 
tribes, according to the habit of the plauts, manner 
of inflorescence and other characters. Some species 
are so unlike the ordinary type of the genus, that 
they have been placed in separate genera. In the 
Northern United States, we have ten of this large 
number of species growing wild, several of them 
being very rare, and only on high mountains. 
Among the Saxifrages in cultivation is S. crassifolia, 
the thick-leaved Saxifrage, This comes from 
Siberia, and with the  heart-leaved Saxifrage, 
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Fig. 1.—SAXIFRAGA CRASSIFOLTA,. 


S. cordifolia, and others, forms a very marked group, 
60 unlike the majority of the species that they have 
been placed in a separate genus, Megasea, under 
which name it is found in some catalogues. 
These have ample nearly evergreen leaves, clus- 
tered at the root. From the centre of this cluster 
arises a flower stalk bearing a dense panicle of 
large, bright, rose colored flowers, in early spring. 
Though the plant is hardy, we have trouble in 
producing a satisfactory bloom. The flowers ap- 
pear so early that the unexpanded clusters are apt 
to be caught by a late frost, and injured beyond 
remedy. Figure 1 shows 8. crassifolia, a type 
of this group. Were it not for its liability to 
injury, this Saxifrage would be one of our 
most valuable of early spring flowers. It may 
be sheltered by cloth or other protection at 
night. In figure 2 we have a representative of a 
very different group from the preceding. This 
Sarifraga longifolia, the long-leaved 8., is one of 
the truly Alpine species, it beinga native of the 
higher Pyrenees. Its narrow, leathery, grayish or 
silvery-green leaves, are arranged in beautiful 
rosettes several inches, sometimes even a foot, in 
diameter. The flowers are pure white, and pro- 
duced in spikes a foot or two long. It should be 
raised from the seeds, and grown singly in pots 
until it has abundant roots, and then planted ina 
crevice of the rock-work, where the roots can find 
abundant moist soil below. Its rosettes of leaves 








are very attractive, and worth the trouble required 
tosecurethem. Like many other “ Alpine plants,” 
this does not require a regular rock-work. The 
rock-work suits these plants, because the roots can 





Fig. 2.—SAXIFRAGA LONGIFOLIA. 


go down beneath the hot surface soil. A mulching 
of stones or broken rocks, laid upon a bed and the 
plants set in their crevices, will answer as well for 
most plants of this kind, as the most carefully built 
rock-work. If such plants are well established, 
and their roots can reach moist svil below, they 
will, contrary to the usual impression, endure our 
hottest weather. ‘‘ London Pride,’’ so common in 
the gardens of Great Britain, and frequently grown 
by people from “the old country,” is Saxifraga 
umbrosa. Its pleasing evergreen leaves cause it to 
be frequently used as edging to beds and _ borders. 
Another species, figure 3,is a native of this coun- 
try, Saxifraga Virginiensis, and is one of the earliest 
spring flowers, on rocks and exposed places, 
throughout a wide extent of country, especially in 
the Northern States. Its obovate leaves are thick- 
ish and in a cluster; a flower-stem, six to nine 
inches high, arises from the root, bearing a cluster 
of small white flowers. The plant remains fora 
long time in flower, and later in the season presents 
a very different aspect, on account of the spreading 
of the flower clusters, from what it did at first, as 
the cluster at length opens into a spreading panicle. 
This plant is especially interesting as one of the 
few that produce double flowers in the wild state. 
Specimens have been sent us from Massachusetts, 
and from New Jersey, in which the flowers are all 
double, and very showy, though small. It is wor- 
thy of a place in the border, or the rock-work, and 
would be capital to introduce into the wild garden. 
= 
Mulching and Cultivation. 
—_—~<——- 

Experience has abundantly shown that mulching 

the ground not only adds to its fertility by the 





Fig. 3.—SAXIFRAGA VIRGINIENSIS. 


decay of the mulch itself, but it also retains a large 
amount of ammonia from the air. All have ob- 
served that soil covered with mulch keeps more 
porous and friable than when left exposed to the 
sun and drying winds. Earthworms contribute 
toward fertility by their holes, through which the 
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air easily penetrates, imparting fertility, which 
the soil absorbs. A piece of ground, a part of 
which had been in strawberries and muiched with 
salt hay for three years, showed a great advantage 
from the mulch. When plowed, this mulched part 
broke up very finely, while the other part was very 
lumpy. It was all planted the same day with corn, 
which came up in five days on the mulched por- 
tion, and was about two weeks coming up on the 
rest, and much of it failed to come up at all. The 
after culture was alike, yet there was a much more 
vigorous growth on the part which had been 
inulched. Soils not only have the power of absorb- 
ing ammonia from the air, but also from water that 
holds it in solution. By retaining the water so en- 
riched, mulch adds to the fertility of the soil. 
Besides the advantages already mentioned, it 
is an easy way to keep clear of weeds. The hay 
from salt marshes is excellent for this purpose ; 
but where it is expensive or inconvenient to pro- 
cure, other material will be found serviceable. 
Frequent stirring of the surface serves the pur- 
pose of amulch, by breaking up the clods, and 
more freely admitting the air. In India, very fair 
crops of wheat are grown on poor soi:s, chiefly en- 
riched by the absorption of the nitrogen in am- 
monia from the air. These poor soils are stirred 
by the rude plows of the natives, on an average, 
about twenty times to each crop. Sometimes thirty 
plowings are used, and never less than ten, to pre- 
pare foracrop. The value of tillage is thus well 
demonstrated. Most interesting experiments have 





ROSA MULTIFLORA, 


been made in Massachusetts and New York, to 
cetermine the difference of the evaporation from 
both sandy and clayey soils when stirred to the 
depth of four inches, and when undisturbed. The 
soils stirred by tillage, acting as a mulch, evapo- 
rated much less than those untilled. It would be 
an interesting experiment also to determine the 
difference of evaporation, from a soil mulched, 
and an equal space beside it untilled. In the lab- 
oratory of the chemist, at the experiment stations, 
fertilizers are treated with powerful acids to de- 
termine their value ; but in the soi!, nature’s labo- 
ratory, air and water are the great decomposing 
agencies to prepare food for plants. By mulching 
and tillage, we facilitate their operations, helping 
both to penetrate the earth, and follow the ramifi- 
cations of roots with greater ease. 


—— 


The Many-Flowered Rose (Rosa multiflora). 





At this era of monstrous roses the sight ofa 
clump of this charming miniature species, a branch 
of which is sbown in our illustration, forms a pleas- 
ing contrast to the fashionableshybrids of the day. 
The species isa native of China and Japan, and 
was introduced to Europe early in this century. 
The flowers are very smal], white, pink or purple, 
corymbose, and generally very numerous. The 
original species has been extensively hybridized 
with teas and other kinds, and many distinctive 
hybrids are now in cultivation. They are fully as 
hardy as hybrid teas and noisettes, are delightfully 
fragrant and bloom nearly all summer. They make 
an effective edging for a bed vf monthly roses. 























Make the Farm Home Pleasant. 


BY A NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMER'S WIFE. 
_ - 


Yes; make it so pleasant that the growing boys 
and girls will not be Jooking forward to the time 
when they will be old enough to leave the farm in 
search of a pleasanter place. I know a well-to-do 
farmer, having eight children, who, as soon as they 
are old enough to support themselves, leave their 
home. Of the five boys, not one remains on the 
farm. They have gone to clerkships and other po- 
sitions, in preference to staying on the much des- 
pised farm. A glance in the home may account 
somewhat for this. There has never been any effort 
to make it attractive for the children. The parents’ 
aim has been to work and save, with scarcely a 
thought that their children had any other needs 
than food and clothing. They are active, bright- 
minded boys and girls. It is no wonder that the 
dullness and monotony becomes unendurable. 

This farmer does not hesitate to spend money in 
farm improvements, in fine stock, or in anything 
that will advance his financial interest ; but any 
outlay for the children’s pleasure is regarded as 
unnecessary and extravagant. 

Children cannot feel that sense of proprietorship 
in the farm and its profits that is a stimulant to the 
heads of the household, and something is needed 
to take its place. Some personal property, even if 
a chicken or a pig, is a strong incentive. Children 
are sportive by nature—all young animals are— 
and some diversion is essential for leisure hours; 
otherwise their minds will wander off and dwell on 
the attractions supposed to pertain to village and 
city life. 

If children love music and an organ or piano can- 
not be afforded, let them have smaller and less ex- 
pensive instruments. Many an hour might be spent 
in the happiest way by a boy in his efforts to per- 
form on the violin or accordeon, that would other- 
wise pass discontentedly or in hurtful compan- 
ionship. 

A few dollars each year invested in reading mat- 
ter will not only supply pleasant employment for 
leisure hours, but the means of mental improve- 
ment as well. There are so many excellent, enter- 
taining publications for the young, and at such low 
prices, that no family in which there are children 
should be without one or more. But parents should 
discriminate carefully between a good and a bad 
class of reading matter, for there is a large amount 
of a flashy, sensational character, wholly unfit for 
the young to read. 

A man, who was reared on a farm, said to the 
writer not Jong since, that the very name of a 
farm filled him with dread; that during his boy- 
hood, all days when out of school, were spent in 
hard, plodding work, with no recreation to diver- 
sify the dull time, and his only ambition then was 





SKILLET COVER. 


for the time to come when he could leave a place 
he so utterly disliked. 

There is no reason why a country home should 
not be a place of pleasure and contentment to every 
member. There is a freshness and freedom in farm 
life that cannot be enjoyed when a person is 
surrounded by brick walls. With pleasant mental 
recreation for leisure hours there need be no un- 
happy memories of the farm to carry through life. 
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A Mexican Infant’s Swing. 
> 

Every working mother of a small child would like 
to have a place to put her baby, where it will be in 
sight, safe, off the floor, and easily rocked or swung. 
The illustration shows such a contrivance, the 
sketch and description of which were sent us by 
Mr. T. A. H. Mason, Sackville, New Brunswick,who 
saw one like it in operation at Tampico, Mexico. 
It is made of an ‘old arm-chair, with the legs sawed 
off, and suspended by aseries of stout cords froma 
hook in the ceiling. The lower ends of the cords are 
securely fastened to the chair, and the upper drawn 
through a stout ring which is slipped into a hook 
screwed to a joist of the ceiling. A pillow is placed 
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MEXICAN INFANT’S SWING. 


in the chair for the occupant to rest on. The cords 
are sufficiently close together to hold the child from 
falling out. 


—_<—_— 


Home-Made Skillet Cover. 
— 

Mr. F. E. Newby, Elk Co., Kas., sends us a sketch 
of a convenient cover for a skillet or other cooking 
utensil, Itis sketched from an article in actual use, 
made from an old pressed tin pan, which contained 
various holes in the bottom and was of no further 
avail for its original purpose. A piece of wood one 
inch thick, two inches wide and five long, was 
notched at one end to fit the angle of the pan, and 
the whole properly shaped for a handle, with a hole 
made near one end to hang it by. This was fastened 
to the pan by small nails (screws are better) driven 
into the wood from the inside. It is easily made by 
any man with a mechanical turn, and asharp knife, 
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A Portable Step-Ladder. 


It is quite a difficult matter for a lady, child, or in- 
valid to get into or out of a “big”? wagon without 
the aid of astile ; and stiles are far from being com- 
mon, or conveniently placed. Often a chair is 
brought into requisition, but if the ground happens 
to be a little soft, one of the legs is sure to sink 
under the weight of the person and cant the chair 
over. Thenanaccident happens. The illustration 
shows a portable step-ladder designed to preclude 
the possibility of such accidents, and to enable any 
one to mount a lofty vehicle with ease and safety. 
It must not be over eighteen inches wide. The 
framework should be ash, oak, or other straight- 
grained, tough wood, bolted together with quarter- 
inch bolts. The steps and their supports may be 
three-quarter-inch pine. This will make it light, 
and strong enough for a heavy person. Two iron 
hooks are fastened to the upper end of the upright 
frame pieces. These are to hook over the side of the 
wagon-box when the stile is used as a hanging step. 
When more convenient, it may stand on the ground. 
Every farmer should have one, and country store- 
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keepers would often find such a contrivance useful, 
in front of the store, for winning the gratitude 
of farmers’ wives and securing their trade. 


=> 


Summer Fashions. 
= 

As the season advances, a bewildering confusion 
of new and pretty gowns make their appearance, 
and it is evident that, for both house and street 
wear, silks are coming once more into the favor they 
enjoyed before woolen fabrics drove them from 
the field. Repped, gros-grain and bengaline silks 
are the favorites, for satin is little used except 
under lace or other gauzy material, when the lustre 
is required for contrast. Striped and plain silks 
are combined and trimmed with lace and jet. 

Handsome black silk are made with 
aprons of piece lace, or with jabots of narrow lace 
running down each side. Very beautiful jet pan- 
els, also come for arranging on skirts, which are 
made with three broad box pleats, and minus all 
drapery on the front—a style that is particularly 
becoming to large women, 

The soft India silks, so delightful for summer 
wear, are shown in very gay colors, ar.d for young 
ladies are made witha basque, having a blouse or 
surplice front, confined by a wide, soft girdle ; or 
else a demi-polonaise which is very short in front, 
with revers opening over a soft vest, and bound by 
a pointed belt. The polonaise part of the back and 
sides consists of two pointed wings, which are made 
by continuing the middle forms of the back and 
gathering sloped pieces along the side forms, just 
at the waist line. 

In wool goods the old fashioned barege is again 
revived and makes a pretty, inexpensive frock, 
trimmed with Fedora lace and many bows of moire 
ribbon. 

Esthetic young women fancy the white woolens 
compined with yellow or gold, and arranged with a 
classic, clinging drapery, pointed on the sides like 
a Greek peplum, the pleats running perpendicular- 
ly from the belt and falling in a point infront. 
They are also often combined with goods in Pom 
padour colors, or Roman scarfs. 

Mohair dresses in gray and dark blue are popular 
for traveling, shopping or morning wear, and are 
made very plainly and neatly, with merely rows of 
stitching for trimming; while scarcely any ward- 
robe is complete without alace dress either in 
black, white or ecru. These are worn grena- 
dines were a few years ago; and those who have 
lace shawls are converting them into overdresses. 
Black is of course the most useful and is usually of 
French or Chantilly flouncing, which comes forty- 
two inches wide, draped over black satin and 
trimmed with jet passementerie. For young girls 
the point d@esprit net is used in the same manner. 

For the backs of all skirts, three breadths of sin- 
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PORTABLE STEP-LADDER, 


gle width material are now required, but this forms 
both the lower skirt and drapery. These breadths 
should be cut half a yard longer than the founda- 
tion skirt of muslin, and are set on in lapped pleats, 
meeting in the centre at the top, and falling over 
in two pointed ends onthe tournure. The arrange- 
ment of the drapery is then according to the fancy 
of the dressmaker, but the burnouse folds from the 
front, although not new, are still very popular ; or 
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the goods may be twisted in a large jabot down the 
middle of the back. The apron front is pleated to 
the belt in six pleats, three on each side, meeting 
in front, and the middle pleat on each side is slightly 
caught up to break the stiffness. The apron then 
falls in graceful, lengthwise folds, and is finished 
by a hem or facing three or four inches wide. 

It will be a relief to many to know that coat 
sleeves are larger than they have been. A narrow, 
turned back, velvet cuff, trims them at the hand, 
opened on the inside seam—not the outer as for- 
merly—and finished at the opening by a tiny bow 
of picot-edged ribbon. The mutton-leg and full 
bishop’s sleeves are also somewhat worn. 

Dainty little bonnets of tulle, gauze, lace or silk 
net, are easily made, shirred on a wire frame and 
trimmed with wreaths of small flowers. Green in 
some shade appears in combination with all colors 





A FELT LAMBREQUIN, 


on nearly all straw hats and bonnets; and cocks’ 
plumes in clusters are again stylish, being placed 
on even very light hats. 

Dressy little mantles to wear with various cos- 
tumes are formed of plain silk or velvet for the 
basque back and mantilla fronts, while the sleeves 
are of lace interspersed with many loops and ends 
of watered ribbon. 

Dressed kid gloves are decidedly the most satis- 
factory, as the undressed soon soil or wear into 
holes. For the street, the choice shades are gray, 
light tan, brown and black, and are heavily stitched 
on the back. Forevening use, however, the stitch- 
ing is omitted, and the favorite tints are pearl, black, 
light tan, light gray, cream, and delicate hues of 
rose and heliotrope. 

Fashionable handkerchiefs now have very narrow 
hem-stitched hems, and a small initial embroidered 
in one corner, or else they are bordered with nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. Tiny mouchoirs in solid red, 
blue, pin’s or black, with embroidered edges, are 
worn with summer gowns, tucked in the belt or 
front of the waist. 

The stylish finish for neck and sleeves is flat in 
effect, often only a fold showing about a quarter of 
an inch above the high collar. Slightly fulled 
ruching for dressy occasions have pearl, gilt, or 
silver beads on the edges. There is a fancy for 
wearing black ruches with black dresses, and they 
come sparkling with jet, sewed on the edges. 
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Hints for Painting and Varnishing. 
<_ 

PAINTING.—For painting chairs and other fur- 
niture, select any color desired, of the paint put up 
in small tin packages, ground in oil. Take out 
such portion as may be needed and put ina well 
cleaned tin fruit can or other vessel. For almost 
any color but white, add about one-half as much 
light colored japan dryer as there is paint, and thin 
with turpentine so that it will spread smoothly and 
evenly. Use small round paint brushes of a size 
corresponding to the work to be done. Give one, 
two or three coats, as may be required, allowing 
each coat to dry thoroughly before putting on 
another. This will give a bright glossy finish. For 
white paint, inside work, add light copal varnish 
and turpentine. Linseed oil makes a fine body 
but requires time to dry. For inside or outside 
house painting use the ready mixed paints, of 
good quality, and stir everything up thoroughly 
from the bottom before using. 

A Cueap Biack WALnuT -Stain.—A 
quick drying stain, for fine basswood, ete., in imi- 
tation of black walnut, is made by dissolving gum 
asphaltum in spirits of turpentine, about one- 
fourth pound gum to one pint of turpentine ; dis- 
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solve in a warm place, shake frequently, add a 
very little dry Indian red to the solution. It can 
be made dark or light by adding more or less tur- 
pentine. Apply with a brush, and allow it to dry 
thoroughly before varnishing. 

VARNISHING.—Give the work two or more coats 
of shellac varnish, according to hardness of the 
wood, rub down lightly with fine sand paper, and 
apply one or two coats of hard oil finish, using a 
soft flat varnish brush. Apply just enough, so 
that it will not run down the wood-work in streaks, 
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A Felt Lambrequin. 
cae 

A pretty and easily-made lambrequin is shown 
in our engraving. It is made of felt to harmonize 
in color with the room. The width is one yard, 
and length according to the mantel, allowing as 
much to fall over the endsas the front. The edge 
is cut into strips one-eighth of an inch wide, four 
inches and a half deep, to form the fringe. A-strip 
five inches and a half deep, of a contrasting or 
darker shade of felt is cut to the proper size and 
sewed under it. A band of the same, three inches 
and a half wide, is placed above that. This band 
is ornamented with a vine.or fancy stitches, in dif- 
ferent shades of crewels. Slits are cut in the edge 
near eich end, as shown in the illustration. A 
large bow, the same shade as the felt, is fastened 
on where the left side is caught up. It is best to 
tack the lambrequin over a board the size of the 
mantel, so it can be removed when the room is 
swept. It should be allowed to fall in natural folds 
at the corners. It is held in place by screw-hooks 
in the board near the rear edge, which slip into 
screw-eyes in the wall directly over it. 








Apron for Clothes Pegs. 
paler os 


The convenient apron for holding clothes pegs 
illustrated herewith, will be found to save a great 
many steps. It is made of grey linen, bound with 
scarlet braid. Two pieces of the braid are stitched 
together for a band to tie around the waist. Bed- 
ticking or awning material may be used instead of 
linen. White and cream-colored duck make very 
salable ones for fairs. In addition to the lettering 
shown in the engraving, outlines of the pegs may 
be seattered over the pocket. 

— oe 
Rhubarb—How to Prepare it. 
mn ae 

Cut the stems into pieces an inch in length, after 
seraping off any of the outer skin that is the least 
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tough. Allow a half pound of white sugar toa 
pound of the rhubarb, and, adding a half pint of 
water, put them all together over the fire, in a 
small, porcelain-lined kettle, and let them stew un- 
tiltender. A flavoring of lemon rind and juice, 
is a great improvement to rhubarb, and renders it 
almost equal to green gooseberries stewed. In 
order to preserve the green color, keep the lid of 
the kettle on during stewing. 

Ravsars Tart.—Cut the stalks in lengths of 











two inches, and take off the thin skin. If you 
have a hot hearth, lay them in a dish, and cover 
with a thin syrup of sugar and water, made in the 
proportion of a half pound of sugar toa half pint 
of water; cover the dish closely, and Jet it simmer 
very slowly an hour; a block-tin sauce-pan may 
also be used forthe purpose. Having prepared 
some nice puff-paste, fill some patty-pans with it, 
bake, and when cool, place on china dishes, and fill 
with the stewed rhubarb. Do not forget to stew 
with the rhubarb some shredded lemon peel, and 
add when done,a little of the juice of the lemon also. 
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A Piano Fan. 
SS 
A novel drawing-room decoration is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is an immense fan, 








A HANDSOME PEACOCK FAN, 


at least three feet across, formed of peacock feath- 
ers, and is placed behind a piano or organ. If the 
latter, it is made the full length of the instrument. 
Cut a half circle from heavy paste or book-binder’s 
board and cover both sides with dark green cam- 
bric. On this arrange the feathers, using the 
largest for the outer edge; sew them firmly and 
regularly to the foundation, and finish with a large 
double bow of bright satin ribbon without ends. 
It is then tacked to the wall with small nails. 
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Recipes for Summer Cooking. 
eS 

Sprine Soup.—Make a stock from pieces of beef, 
veal, or the carcass of aroasted fowi, or from all 
three mixed, if you happen to have them in your 
larder. Cut one small carrot, one new turnip, and 
a small onion, or half a dozen young bunch onions 
(without their tops), into small dice, or long thin 
strips; shell a handful of green peas; break a dozen 
small florets from a head of cauliflower, and par- 
boil all these vegetables for ten minutes in salted 
boiling water. Drain and add them to a quart of 
hot stock; simmer gently for half an bour, and add 
afew of the inner leaves of lettuce cut in bits. Boil 
five minutes longer. Do not allow it to reduce by 
boiling, or should it do so, add more water. This is 
a very delightful soup for warm weather. 

FRIED CHICKEN WITH CAULIFLOWER.—Joint and 
skin two spring chickens. Dip each piece in water, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and roll in flour. 
Cut a quarter of 2 pound of larding bacon in thin 
slices, and fry until all the fat is extracted; take 
out the pork and lay in the pieces of chicken. 
Turn frequently and watch carefully to prevent 
burning. They will be done in about twenty min- 
utes. Put in the center of alarge hot platter, a 
cauliflower that has been boiled in salted boiling 
water, and arrange the chicken and pork neatly 
around it. Pour out the fat from the frying-pan, 
if there is more than a tablespoonful, and stir in as 
much flour; stir for a moment, and add a large cup 
of boiling milk or cream—if the former, put in also 
a generous lump of butter. Season with salt and 
pepper, and pour over the chicken and cauliflower. 

CLAMS WITH CREAM.—This is a most tasteful 
lunch or breakfast dish. Put into a stewpan a 
piece of butter half the size of an egg, and when it 
bubbles stir in a tablespoonful of flour, add to this 
gradually the boiling juice from twenty-five clams, 
one cup of water, and the clams cut in pieces; sea- 
son With salt and pepper; stew for ten minutes and 
add a cup of hot cream.. Have several small pieces 
of toasted bread about an inch square in each plate. 
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& GIRLS’ COLUMNS 


A Close Call for Bunny. 





BOYS 


Bunny Hare lived in a great brush-heap which 
filled one corner of.a rail fence. It was at one side 
of a new clearing from which the trees had been 
cut away a few years before. Ata little distance, 
across the stumpy fields, was the log farm house, 
aud on the other side was the forest, yet untouched 
by the axe. Bunny had a snug little house in the 
fence corner, and found plenty of sweet, juicy food 
in the clover patch. But his life was not entirely a 
happy one. A large boy and several smaller ones 
lived in the log house, and many times they had 
eaught sight of Bunny in his early strolls, and sent 
him scampering through the dewy clover with the 


boys in full chase. 








were thinking only of the fox, and of stopping his 
visits to the hen-roost, Great was their joy as 
they picked him up by the heels and carried him 
to the house. As for Bunny, he went straight 
home, and early next morning he started with Mrs, 
Hare and the little Hares, toa new place, just at 
the edge of the woods. 
—_—— 


How Doris Spent the Fourth. 


MARGARET FRANCES. 


It certainly seemed a wonder and a pity that a 
frown should rest on anything in nature, such a 
lovely morning. ‘‘ Such a perfect, heavenly morn- 
ing !’’ Doris would have called it, only yesterday ; 
but now, tnat frown that seemed so out of place, 
rested very plainly on her pretty face, and she 
hardly noticed the bracing air and sparkling sun- 
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plied, ‘‘even though they love story papers so, 
Well, it’s not worth while to argue the question 
—never argue with a woman, some wiseaere says, 
I see there’s no chance for chess to-night. I'll go 
down to the library.”? And he left the room. It 
was the eve of the Fourth—the glorious, beloved 
Fourth ! and she and Roy were to spend the day 
with an aunt living in the redwoods above Felton, 
a lovely, wild, romantic place, that Doris delighted 
to visit. They were to start early in the forenoon, 
for it was a drive of about fifteen miles, and would 
not return until the next morning. It would be 
their first drive over that road since the narrow- 
gauge railroad to San José—which intersected it— 
had been built, and they both looked forward with 
a new interest to the chance of seeing the rushing 
train flying through those mountain solitudes. Roy 
had a dainty little phaetor, which was just large 
enough for two, beauti- 





(They called him a rab- 








== fully oiled and cleaned, 
SS all ready to start, and 





bit, but he was really a 





hare.) And then some- 
where in the forest 
lived a prowling old 
fox. He had a way of 
coming out nights, and 
after snuffing around 
the hole in the brush- 
heap that led to Bun- 
ny’s home, he would 
visit the farm-yard, and 
soon come trotting past 
with a fat hen that he 
had stolen. One morn- 
ing the boys came so 
near catching poor Bun- 
vy that he dared not to 
show his head outside 
for the rest of the day. 
When night came the 
full moon arose. Bun- 
ny was hungry, and so 
he crept quietly out to 
find food. Though he 
was dressed in the gray 
coat that hares all wear 
in summer, he did not 
venture into the clover, 
lest the bright moon- 
light should reveal him 
to the old fox. So he 
started for the woods, 
where the shadows 
would hide him. from 
prowling enemies. He 
had gone but a little 
ways when he was 
startled by a noise be- 
hind him. Looking 
around he saw _ the 
largest boy with a gun 




















Lily, the gentle white 
mare, had been curried 
I and brushed till her 
| coat was as soft as silk. 
Doris gave a great sob, 
she stood by the 
window, thinking it all 
over ; what a good fel- 
low Roy was, even if 
he did say such mean 
things about girls; if 
he would only come in 
now, she would run for 
the chess-board only 
too gladly. He could 
not really mean half he 
said; she had always 
his little ‘‘ com- 
rade sister,’? his com- 
panion in play and 
study, and work, even, 
in spite of his three 
years’ superiority, and 
he planned that drive 
for her especial pleas- 
ure, though mamma 
and all the rest were 
going to Pescadero to 
visit Pebble Beach, 

From Roy’s face, as 
they met at the break- 
fast table, every shadcw 
seemed to have vanish- 
ed, and his eyes were 
as clear and cloudless as 
the morning. So, as he 
helped his sister to her 
seat in the buggy, he 
laughed and jested as 


as 


been 




















in his hand, followed by 
two of his little broth- 

















heart-free as if they 

. J) had never spoken a 
——} cross word. Soon they 

had left their own 





ers. Bunny bounded 
off as fast as he could 
into the forest. He 
made for the foot of a 
great buttonwood tree, and crouched with beating 
heart in its shadow. Just as he began to feela 
little more secure, a new and much nearer peril 
came. Thesharp cracking of a twig on the other 
side of the tree told of a footstep. Mr. Hare crept 
cautiously from his retreat between two great 
roots, and peered around him; and there in the 
bright moonlight, on the ground, was the shadow 
of the long busby tail of the old fox. Poor Bunny 
gave himself up for lost. He well knew that his 
old enemy was on the other side of the tree, watch- 
ing for a chance to szize him. To run was useless, 
for the fox would be sure to catch him at the first 
bound. He might dodge around the tree, keeping 
it be.ween him and the fox, but this would bring 
him in plain view, and there were those boys with 
their terrible gun, not far off. Just at this moment 
the sharp crack of the rifle rang through the forest. 
The fox fell, with a few dying struggles, while the 
hare, quite unhurt, bounded off into the shadows. 
In fact, the boys had not seen Bunny at all, but 





IN MOMENTOUS PERIL. 
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shine—all the color and glow of a California atmos- 
phere—for the aching in her heart. Little heart ! 
that would throb so painfully, and yet would not 
acknowledge its pitiful longing for love and for- 
giveness. I hardly know how the trouble had 
grown, so that it seemed to blot out everything 
else ; but it all began the evening before, when her 
brother Roy, throwing aside his ‘‘ Chronicle,” and 
looking across the room at his sister, absorbed in 
her new story paper, had said, yawning, that he 
wondered how she could care so much for that 
stupid trash ; but it took girls to read such stuff. 
“Do lay it down, Doris, and play a game of chess.”’ 

“It is not half so stupid as your miserable 
‘ daily,’ she had answered, firing up with the in- 
dignation of fifteen, at his sweeping charge against 
her sex. ‘‘I wonder you would think of playing 
chess with a girl! They surely can’t be equal to 
understanding it.’’ Doris’ grammar was apt to get 
mixed in her excitement. ‘It is surprising that 
some girls do actually understand chess,’ he re- 
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beautiful city of Santa 
Cruz, when the streets 
were already beginning 
to show the life and movement of the coming 
procession, far behind. They had passed vehicles 
of all descriptions, decorated gaily with bunting 
and laden with country folk, pouring in to see the 
gala of the town and picnic on the beach. And now 
they had turned off into the beautiful romantic 
Felton road that wound in and out through the 
mountain gorge, the grade climbing evenly and 
smoothly, yet at such a dizzy height above the deep 
canyon below—the roadbed for long distances being 
cut out of the mountain side—only wide enough for 
one vehicle to pass. It was a drive that had in it 
a certain terrifying delight that fascinated Doris 
every time she took it; for although she had trav- 
eled it so often in safety and had never heard of any 
serious accident with reasonably careful driving, 
yet there was a thrilling sense of possible chances 
that lent emphasis to the magnificent scenery 
through which the road had forced its way. 
The scene before her soon absorbed all her 
thought, while the fresh mountain breeze blowing 
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softly through the branches of redwood and pine 
trees swept all the cobwebs out of her troubled 
prain and she and Roy were soon eagerly discussing 
the view of the new railroad as it wound along be- 
neath them, with the San Lorenzo river, here a 
mountain torrent fringed with heavy undergrowth, 
foaming over its rocky bed below, and the frowning 
hillside lowering above that sinuous, serpent-like 
track. Far down in the narrow valley that formed 
the bottom of the gorge they had seen the large 
powder mill and the buildings clustered near it, 
a little hamlet peopled by the workmen and their 
families ; and on the other side of the canyon they 
had traced the narrow trail-like road winding spi- 
rally up the mountain opposite, to the superinten- 
dent’s dwelling. But now they had left this some 
miles behind; there was nothing but wilderness 
around them, with no sign of man’s civilizing touch 
but the highway they traveled and the iron track 
that still ran parallel below. 

‘“We must take a ride on the cars here, some day, 
sis,” Roy said, as their road turned away somewhat 
from the verge and began to dip temporarily to a 
lower level; ‘‘ though [ should not wonder if some 
fearful accident would happen here some time. 
Think of the possible land slides, and what a leap 
the train would make to the river below if it was 
to bolt the track.” As he spoke they reached the 
point at which the railroad intersected the high- 
way, the one having ascended gradually and the 
other descended, till they met. <A dull rumble, 
like distant thunder, smote upon their ears, growing 
louder every instant. 

“It’s the cars, Roy!” Doris cried. ‘It must be 
the excursion train from San José. Let us drive 
on a little past the crossing and watch them; you 
know, Lily won’t mind the locomotive a bit.’ 
“ All right!’? Roy answered, sharing in her in- 
terest, and halted a few yards further on. 

The distant rumble grew into a rushing vibrant 
rhythm of force and sound, and now they could see 
the long trail of smoke from the engine; and now 
the first of the long line of open cars, adorned for 
the holiday with streaming flags and wreaths of 
flowers; and now another and another car came 
into view as the train turned, all too quickly, the 
curve beneath them. Every seat was packed with 
human beings—men, women, and children; even 
the seats did not suflice—the platforms were 
crowded, too. 

“They should not be allowed to carry such a 
crowd,” said Roy; ‘‘ those open cars are not safe, 
either.”? ‘‘Oh, look!” cried Doris, ‘‘ how the cars 
seems to sway, Roy, toward the hill.”’ ‘It seems 
to scare the passengers to look down into the gulch,” 
he answered ; ‘‘I suppose it does look rather ugly 
at such close range; and so they all press to the 
other side—what fools ! they might make the wheels 
jump the track. Ah !—listen.” 

For a horrible, grinding thud, thud, mingled now 
with the rush and shriek of the engine, and then a 
confused chorus of sickening, terrifying cries and 
groans made their hearts stand still. The train 
was somewhat hidden now under the projecting 
hillside ; the brother and sister, looking into one 
another’s blanched faces could only guess at what 
might have happened. Foramoment they sat thus, 
spell-bound, then Roy jumped out of the buggy and 
Doris sprang lightly after him. He drew the vehicle 
more closely into the low brush on the edge of the 
precipice, so as to leave the roadway clear, and then, 
unhitching Lily, he tied her securely to a tree. 
“Now, sister dear,” he said, ‘‘ stay here just a few 
minutes while I see what has happened.’? And 
before she knew, he was scrambling down a narrow 
trail that led directly to the track below. 

It seemed an endless interval till he returned, his 
face and hands scratched and even bleeding, and 
his clothes torn with pushing through the brush. 
He was quite pale and his eyes burned with excite- 
ment. ‘ Oh, it is a dreadful sight, sis, dreadful !”’ 
he exclaimed, hurrying over to Lily and tearing off 
her harness. ‘‘I am going to ride to town as fast 
as I can and give the alarm ; they need the doctors, 
I can tell you. You won’t be afraid to stay here 
alone till I come back, will you? But don’t try to 
zo down there, Doris ; you can’t do any good—and 
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you’ll miss your footing on the trail. Besides, what 
could a girl do to help in such an awful fix ; it will 
only make you sick with the sight, and you might 
get hurt, too. Good-bye! I won’t be long.’? And 
with the last words he was on Lily’s bare back, the 
bridle in his hand, loping like the true Californian 
horseman that he was, along the road to town. 

For about five minutes Doris remained standing 
where he left her, agitated and uncertain, not liking 
to disobey his injunction ; and then that confused 
tumult of groaning and outcry—the sense of human 
anguish so near her—grew unbearable. ‘‘ I must go 
down,” she thought. ‘Even a girl might do some 
good; and I’m not of the fainting order—I won’t 
let myself get sick !’? And without farther parley 
she hurried down the road to its junction with the 
track ; for Roy’s trail was impassable to her; and 
leaping from tie to tie, for there was no room on 
either side to walk, she sped on till the scene of dis- 
aster came in sight. But between her and it the 
track spanned a deep gully worn by the flow of 
winter freshets ; and for an instant her heart sank. 
But to go back xow, when those dreadful cries were 
piercing her ears with agonizing clearness—oh, it 
was impossible ! 

“Tf I can only fancy myself on firm ground, why 
can’t I leap the ties just as well, there ?’’ she rea- 
soned bravely. And not waiting to weaken her 
courage by any delay, she sprang forward, leaping 
swiftly from tie to tie, not daring to look down— 
not daring to pause for an instant on her step— 
till the whole dreadful distance, that seemed so 
long, though it was only a few feet, was safely 
passed and she stood in panting triumph on the 
solid earth again. <A yard or two farther on brought 
her into the very midst of the wreck and confusion 
that lay heaped against the mountain side and scat- 
tered its debris down the steep slope of the gulch. 

Never, till her dying day would Doris forget the 
sickening horror of that scene. The train, in jump- 
ing the track, had been thrown against the hill, 
and it not being possible to check its momentum at 
once, had rushed forward nearly its whole length, 
grinding and tearing against the rough, rocky side 
of the mountain, jostling its precious human freight 
over the low side of the wide, open car, and crushing 
all semblance of humanity from many a mangled 
form, maiming and murdering with ruthless force, 
till the engine, like some cruel giant who had 
wrought his relentless will, slackened its speed 
and at last stood motionless. 

Doris turned away her reeling gaze from the fear- 
ful spectacle of carnage that had left its crimson 
evidence on earth, and rock, and torn uhderbrush. 
If she was to be of any service in such a strait as 
this, she must not let her eyes linger for one moment 
upon the unnerving horror. She forced her way, 
unnoticed in the confusion, to where some officers 
of the train were carrying two victims of the cata- 
strophe who had been dragged from beneath the 
debris to a cleared space on the bank below. As 
Doris came near she saw that many already had 
been rescued ; although for some, alas! the bitter 
struggle was, in truth, ended. Those of the pas- 
sengers who had escaped uninjured—and there 
were, happily, quite a number—were beginning to 
recover their senses and to render such aid as was 
possible. The men were straining every effort to 
pry up the broken timber of the train, so as to reach 
the mangled bodies underneath ; the women search- 
ing with wild despair.among those already urawn 
out for the faces that they missed, quivering 
through every nerve as each fresh shriek of torture 
from the wounded smote the air. 

Into this scene Doris, with her young, unspent 
vitality, her eager sympathy and quick, intelligent 
energy, came like an angel of youth and hope. She 
flew from group to group, carrying water from the 
spring that trickled down the hill, at first having 
only her hat in which to catch it, then finding a bat- 
tered picnic can, from which lips fevered with pain 
drank greedily the precious draught ; bathing the 
unconscious head, till the dazed eyes opened once 
again ; tearing her white skirt into strips to band- 
age wounded limbs ; gathering armsful of the great 
California ferns and piling them so as to shadow 
fainting foreheads from the noonday glare; and 








telling everywhere that help was coming, that a 
few moments more would bring the best skill the 
city could boast to their relief, that before their ear- 
liest messenger was on the way, Roy’s swift gallop 
had been nearing Santa Cruz. Even the basket 
mamma’s loving hands had packed for their enjoy- 
ment, was not forgotten ; and Doris’ mention of it 
soon sent willing feet clambering the steep trail 
down which Roy had pushcd, bearing back its wel- 
come freight of peaches and strawberries, and cool, 
delicious lemonade, to moisten parched throats. 
Into the hurry, the excitement, the thrilling en- 
ergy of the hour our little maiden blended so com- 
pletely, that it was not till afterward those who felt 
the comfort and blessing of her presence could 
stand apart from it in thought and realize fully the 
untiring nerve of her quick brain and loving heart 
that carried her courage through the ordeal. 
Long before any one else had caught the sound 
her ear detected the coming relief train hurrying 
forward with the help Roy had summoned, and al- 
most before the physicians and horror-stricken citi- 
zens had begun their work, Roy himself galloped 
up, Lily’s white breast covered with foam. He 
paused for a moment on the bank above, then hur- 
riedly dismounting rushed down the difficult trail 
to join his truant sister. He found Doris absorbed 
in her work ef mercy, her praises on every lip ; eyes 
wet with tears, looking the gratitude words could 
not utter; while the doctors, finding everywhere 
traces of her quick work and intelligent forethought, 
could not restrain their astonished admiration. 
But now there were other hands, all that were 
needed—strong and ready for every assistance ; and 
as Roy looked, with a love and pride that touched 
upon reverence, at the pale face and shining star- 
like eyes of his dearest little ‘“‘comrade,” he felt 
the strain should cease—her part was surely done. 


A few days later, when the wounded had all been 
cared for and the other survivors of that unfortu- 
nate excursion were preparing to depart to their 
several homes, a meeting was called in the parlor 
of the principal hotel, at which Roy’s presence was 
especially requested, as the man of his family, for 
his father had been dead for many years. 

“They ought to have asked you, indeed, Doris,”’ 
he said as he was leaving the house. ‘The big 
brother’s help was nowhere, compared with his 
little sister’s, that time.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense, Roy! What 
would my help have been worth if you had not 
brought the surgeons !”’ 

An hour later Roy returned, all aglow with the 
excitement of his delightful message. ‘‘ It was you 
they wanted, after all, Doris; I was only your 
humble representative. Didn’t your ears burn while 
iwas gone? Then they ought to, if there is any 
truth in old superstitions ; for I wish you had heard 
the speeches, all singing your praises, and con- 
gratulating me on the possecsion of such a brave 
darling of a sister. Doctor F. especially, says he 
never saw such presence of mind in one so young ; 
and at the end they all joined in asking me to be 
the bearer of. this token of their grateful, heartfelt 
thanks and undying remembrance.” 

Roy drew from his pocket a purple velvet case, 
enclosing a lady’s beautiful gold watch of exquisite 
workmanship ; and touching the spring of the hunt- 
ing case he showed the inscription chased within : 
“To Doris. In Memory of July the 4th, 187..">. And 
underneath, Shakespeare’s noble lines : 

* The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 

Well, I need not tell how Doris and mamma cried 
over the lovely gift, and kissed each other out of 
full hearts; nor how Roy exulted in this public 
recognition of his sister’s modest worth. ‘‘ Why, 
Doris!” he cried, ‘‘do you know Doctor F. calls 
you our Clara Barton. How did you ever keep your 
head from swimming, crossing those ties? And 
that bandage you tied round that poor little boy’s 
arm, the doctor says it saved his life it was done so 
skillfully ; how did you come to know how? I never 
thought you read up things like that.” ‘Well, 
Roy dear,” Doris answered, with a sort of laughing 
sob and creeping close to him, to whisper it like a 
confession, “J read that in my story paper.” 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
> 
THE STINGS OF BEES AND WASPS. 

Nearly every boy and girl, whether living in the 
country or city, has at some time been stung, by 
either a bee or a wasp. At the time of the sting 
the pain has so occupied the attention, that you 
did not stop to consider whether the sting was in- 
flicted by a bee or a wasp, nordid you at the time 
admire the mechanism by which the sting was in- 
flicted. All are aware that the sting is actually 
painful, and that it is inflicted by one—the rear, 
or tail-end of the insect. Some one has humorous- 
ly called this the ‘“‘business-end”’ of the insect. All 
should know thatadrop of Water of Ammonia, 
(often called ‘Spirits of Hartshorn”), applied to 
the place will usually at once relieve the pain 
caused by these stings, as well as those of the 
mosquito. If ammonia is not at hand, alittle bak- 
ing soda, mixed into a stiff paste with water, may 
be applied. In the absence of both of these, apply 
a plaster of mud. If no application ean be made, 
the pain will soon pass away, and we may then 
well consider how the wound was inflicted. 

WHY DO BEES AND WASPS STING ? 

Their weapons often serve to protect them from 
their enemies, but with bees, especially the Honey, 
or Hive bees, at the approach of winter, the 
Drones or males are no longer of any use, and are 
killed off by the stings of the workers, to save the 
stores of honey they would otherwise consume. 
With many of the wasps their stings are food pre- 
servers. The large wasps which make their holes 
in the ground, and some bees, like the Carpenter 
Bees, which cut circular holes in boards, or 
other wood, deposit an egg in one of these holes, 
place food for the grub that will hatch from this 
egg, to feed upon, and when this grub has made its 
growth, it goes into the chrysalis state, and in time 
comes out a perfect bee, or wasp, as it may be. 
But, you will ask, ‘‘ what has this to do with the 
sting ?”? Agreatdeal. If the caterpillar or other 
insect, intended as food for the young bee or wasp, 
were dead, when stored away, it would decay and 
be useless. The effect of the poison of the sting 
is to keep it in a semi-torpid existence, alive, 
but still dormant, and thus preserve the food 








Fig. 1.—THE STING OF THE BUMBLE BEE. 


in a proper condition to be eaten by the grub 
of the bee or wasp. In this respect we can see 
that sting plays a very useful part, but when the 
sting is employed upon ourselves, we fail to see 
what good end is accomplished. Even when a bee- 
keeper is doing his best for the comfort and wel- 
fare of his bees, they will often turn upon and 





sting him, most needlessly and painfully. All the 
satisfaction we can get from this infliction is to ex- 
amine how it is done. The engraving (Fig. 1), 
gives a magnifiea view of the sting and attached 
parts of the “‘ Bumble Bee, ”’ the name I was first 
taught to call it by, but many prefer to call it ““Hum- 
ble Bee.” Probably no barefoot farmer’s boy has 
failed to experience the pain caused by this sting. 





Fig. 2.—TWIG OF ASH—BUDS AND INFLORESCENCE, 


5 
In the operation of stinging, the skin is first 
pierced, and then a small drop of venomous 
liquid is forced into the wound. The liquid is 
secreted by the contorted tube seen at the upper 
part of the illustration, and passes into the reser- 
voir, the oblong, bladder-like body so conspicu- 
ousin the engraving. At the lower part is seen 
the sting. This, while apparently of one piece, 
consists of two darts placed side by side, and when 
these penetrate the flesh, a minute portion of the 
liquid poison is forced into the wound. Al! of 
that portion of Fig. 1, except the sting proper, 
is contained within the body of the bee. It is a 
general belief that when a bee or wasp uses its 
sting, that is left in the body of the victim and the 
insect dies. It is doubted by many naturalists if 
this is always the case, but there is little doubt that 
the insect often loses its life after using its sting. 

ASH FLOWERS. 

Some trees come into flower before the leaves 
appear ; this is the case with the willows. On the 
other hand, on the apple tree, the leaves and flow- 
ers appear at about the same time, while the locust, 
and many others, do not bloom until after the trees 
are in full leaf. If we examine the ash tree in 
early spring—any of our several wild kinds—we 
shall see upon the slender, still leafless branches, 
some blackish, really dark-purple objects, which 
are the flower clusters. To examine these flowers, 
you need to bring them nearer than they are away 
out on the branches, and some tree climbing must 
be done. With the aid of a hooked stick, an active 
boy should have no trouble in securing some of 
these early spring flowers. The ash illustrates one 
point that you should notice about trees. Though 
the leaves have not yet appeared, you will find 
upon the branch the scars, figure 2 a, left by the 
leaves when they fell last autumn; these scars, 
which mark the place of last year’s leaves, are in 
the ash in pairs, one on each side of the stem, and 
directly opposite each other. In the willow, and 
many other trees, the leaves are not placed oppo- 
site, but one above another on opposite sides of the 
stem, and are said to be alternate. Those black, 
leathery knobs that you will find at the top and 
along the sides are buds, the leaf buds, in which 
are snugly packed the leaves, soon to be unfolded. 
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You will notice that these buds are placed in the 
angle where the leaf joins the stem. This point ig 
the avril, and buds or anything else placed there, are 
said to be axillary. The bud at the very top of the 
stem, is the terminal bud. When growth starts, 
that from the terminal bud will increase the stem 
in length, while that from the axillary bud will 
form branches. You will notice that the manner 
of branching will be different in trees with alter- 
nate leaves, from those with opposite ones. But 
our flowers. You will see by figure 3, that they 
are in opposite clusters. You will recollect that 
the very simple flowers of the willow were of two 
kinds; one consists of merely a scale bearing two 
stamens, the other of a scale bearing asingle pistil. 
The stamens produce a fine yellow powder, pollen, 
which, falling upon the pistil, fertilizes it, and it 
becomes a seed-pod. These are the essential parts 
of a flower, the stamens and the pistil, and these 
in the willow are in separate flowers. If we sep- 
arate some of the ash flowers to see them more dis- 
tinetiy, as in figure 3, we shall find that the stamens 
and pistils, instead of being, as in the willow, in 
separate flowers, are in one flower in the ash. The 
two fat, rounded bodies in figure 5, are the stamens, 
while the slender portion between them is the pis- 
til, which will in time, after the pollen from the 
stamens has acted upon it, ripen into the fruit, 
known as ‘ash keys.”” You have here the sim- 
plest couceivable flowers, merely the pistils and 
stamens, but which can produce fruit and seeds, 
without any showy parts whatever—very differ- 
ent from some flowers, gaudy with non-essential 
parts. THE Doctor. 


> ——— 


The Vampire. 


A strange belief prevails among the country 
people of Turkey, Austria and some parts of Ger- 
many, respecting the nature of the vampire. This 
is supposed to be a human being who has died, but 
who cannot rest in the grave, and therefore returns 
to the haunts of the living. Its object is to tor- 
ment and terrify its former fellow-creatures, and it 
is even accused of entering houses at night and 
sucking blood from the necks of the sleeping in- 
mates. It is believed that persons who are 
strangled in this manner become vampires, and 
attack, in turn, their friends and relations. No 
wonder that vampires are objects of terror to the 
simple people! The most probable explanation of 





Fig. 3.—ASH FLOWERS, SLIGHTLY ENLARGED. 


this fairy tale would seem tc be, that some persons 
have seen large bats flying about at night in lonely 
places. These animals generally live in dark caves 
or tombs, and if suddenly disturbed will fly about 
in a weird ungainly manner, and being then seen 
only indistinctly may (with a little exercise of the 
imagination), be mistaken for the spirits of the 
dead. One species of bat (named the ‘‘ Vampire ’’), 
is as large as our ordinary cat, and has been known 
to bite, but the wound thus received is not at all 
dangerous to human life, and only slightly painful. 
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The Driven-Well Patent. 
_> 

The recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
reverses the decision of the U.S. Circuit Court at Des 
Moines, Iowa, rendered May 9th, 1883, brings to an end 
one of the most important issues pertaining to farmers 
and others. The Des Moines Court held that the Driven 
Well Patent was entirely null and void; first, for aban- 
donment to the publie for several years before Col. Green, 
the inventor, applied for a patent ; second, for priority of 
use ; and third, for want of novelty. The Circuit Court 
also held that the re-issue of the patent was void, for 
the reason that it granted more and broader claims than 
the original patent. 

Our advice to our readers then was to fight and resist 
the patent, and the correctness of our position, based 
upon the facts then brought to light, seemed well-sus- 
tained by tie lower courts. In our issue of July, 1883, 
we gave a full history of the invention, to which the 
reader is referred. In reversing the decision of the 
lower courts, the Supreme Court holds that the invention 
had neither been made nor used by others ina manner 
to invalidate the patent and its re-issue. The point 
raised by the contestants, that Col. Green’s patent coy- 
ered a driver: tube only, while the present mode consists 
in driving arod, inserting a tube, and raising the water 
by suction, was likewise set aside. 

The decision involves vast amounts in royalties, which, 
although divided among very many persons, and com- 
paratively small in the individual case,aggregate millions. 
It iscomputed that there are nearly one million driven 
wells in use in the United States. This decision will ap- 
pear very unjust,especially to those who have made driven 
wells themselves, and had them in use for many years, 
The simplicity of the device—simply making a hole in 
the ground, as it has been termed—scems almost to ex- 
clude it from the class of patentable inventions. Yet in 
this very simplicity consists the principal value of Col. 
Green’s invention, That no one thought of obtaining 
water in this way, or at least did not make the experi- 
ment before 1861, is certainly remarkable. If, under this 
last and final decision, a royalty can be collected for all 
the driven wells in existence—which is almost an impos- 
sibility -considerable hardship might result in some 
cases, and yet those who have used such wells fora num- 
ber of years, have doubtless derived sufficient benefit 
from the same, to at least partially compensate them for 
any “royalty”? which may menace them under the last 
cecision, 





Chat with Readers. 
—~<— 

Dakota Fair. -Secretary W. F. T. Bush- 
nell informs us that the annual Territorial Fair will be 
held at Mitchell, September 26th to 30th. $15,000 will 
be offered in premiums. 





Cement Floors for Cattle.—Wm. M. 
Dinsmore, Tioga Co., Pa, Cement floors on which cattle 
stand directly do not wear very well, at least this has 
been our experience with them. The driest, cleanest 
and.most durable stable floors are slatted frames, laid on 
plank floors. 


Keeping Bugs off Melons and 
Pumpkins.—C. T. Weigman, Hampshire Co., W. Va. 
While the plants are small, there is nothing better than 
to puta frame around them, as described on another page 
of this number. Larger vines may be saved from de- 
struction by spraying them with an infusion of tobacco 
stems, or dusting them with “ slug-shot.” 





Oiling HMarness.—W. R. Benjamin, Mc 
Lean Co., Ill., writes us: “Many farmers neglect to oil 
their harness, because they consider it a great task. My 
plan is to throw the harness over a beam, and with a 
paint brush cover it all over with harness oil. The oil 
will soon penetrate the leather, and if the harness should 
not be perfectly soft and pliable at first, it will become so 
after a days’ use.” 





Pickling Eggs.—J. H. Tiffany, Chatauqua 
Co., N. Y., asks us how to pickle eggs. Set them with 
the small ends down in a keg or tight box, and cover 
them with milk of lime, made by slaking fresh lime and 
adding water until it is of the consistency of cream. 
When perfectly cooled, pour over the eggs enough to com- 
pletely cover them. If fresh layers of eggs are added, 
continue to add enough of the lime to keep them covered. 





Keeping Insects from the Rose 
Bushes.—Ww. E. Frank, New Castle Co., Del. We 
have never found anything “‘ that will keep all kinds of 
insects from rose bushes.” Paris green, slug-shot, and 











similar mineral poisons, will destroy all of the leaf-eating 
insects, Tobacco-water will kill the green fly on roses, 
California or Persian insect powder is death to the 
“thrip,” and carbolic soap will check the ravages of the 
leaf-roller, but we do not know of any universal never- 
failing insecticide for roses, or any other kind of plant. 





Mellowing Clay Lumps.—George R. 
Groot, Hamilton Co,, O. There is no better and more 
permanent way of mellowing clay soils than to spade or 
plow them up in the fall, leaving in the rough, and when 
frozen solid, to cart as much sand on as practicable. 
Sifted coal-ashes are as good, if not better, for this pur- 
pose. 





Killing Flies.—Mrs. F. B. Yeagen, Han- 
cock Co., Ky. If saucers with a small quantity of Kobalt, 
and filled with water, are placed about the rooms, the 
number of flies will be materially diminished. Kobaltis 
a powerful poison, however, and care must be taken that 
the saucers are placed out of harms way. Another, and 
perfectly safe way, is to close the rooms tightly, and then 
to dust Buhach or Persian Insect Powder against the 
ceiling and walls. Sulphur bellows are best for this 
purpose, 

Keeping Eggs for Winter Market, 
—Il. Crosby, Wayne Co., Ohio, writes us that he lately 
read of a man who made twenty thousand dollars in a few 
years by buying eggs in summer, and keeping them fresh 
for the winter market. He asks how it was done. The 
business referred to is doubtless very profitable, but it 
requires cold storage, specially adapted to the preserva- 
tion of eggs. The various devices for maintaining a 
pure, dry atmosphere avoiding mustiness, and tilting the 
eggs to keep the yolk from adhering to the shell, are all 
covered by patents. These patents are mostly controlled 
by men in New York and Chicago, who make a business 
of building cold storage warehouses under the patents. 





Killing the Vitality of Seeds.— 
Jacob Buchi, Williamson Co., Tenn., writes us: “I get 
the best stand of turnips by mixing one pound of turnip 
seed with one bushel of millet seed. I happened to have 
a lot of old millet seed last year, which I was sure would 
not sprout, and a better and more even stand of turnips 
I never had before. Having no old seed now, how can I 
kill the germ in new seed so that it may be used for sow- 
ing with turnips?” It seems to us a wasteful way to de- 
stroy good seed for this purpose, when sand or other 
material of no value may be used as well. The quickest 
and most effective method .of destroying the vitality of 
seeds, is probably to expose them toas high a tempera- 
ture as is practicable without burning them. 





Marketing Squabs.—c. W. Idecll, New 
York, writes us: ‘* The flesh of squabs before they leave 
the nest is white, and this feature adds largely to their 
value. After flight the flesh becomes darker, and the 
value depreciates in ratio as three is to five. Much care is 
required to dress them neatly. Always dry-pick them, 
leaving on the heads and feet, and leave entrails in them. 
Never scald squabs or young chickens, for their flesh is 
so tender that the heat damages its quality, and even ice 
will not keep them afterward. If the weather is cool, 
wrap each bird in common store paper, then pack tightly 
in a basket or box. In warm weather add ice, which has 
previously been thoroughly cleaned, so that the birds 
will not become soiled. 

Indian Diamond.—David Stuart, Cum- 
berland Co., Va., sends us specimens of crystallized 
quartz found in his neighborhood, where they are known 
as Indian diamonds, and desires to know whether they 
are rare and valuable. Quartz is the most abundant of 
all minerals, and in its crystallized form is found in large 
quantities in many parts of the world. Its value depends 
on the purity and size of the crystals. In their purest 
form they are perfectly transparent, and are known as 
rock crystals. In former times they were esteemed for 
ornamental purposes, and in imitations of diamonds, but 
the perfection to which the manufacture of glass and 
paste has been brought, has almost completely destroyed 
the value of rock crystals for this purpose. The most 
transparent specimens are found in Brazil; these are 
ground into spectacle lenses, known as Brazilian pebbles, 





Strawberry Bectle.—Patent Med- 
icirtes.—L. H. Woolman, Columbus Co., Ohio. The 
minute brown beetle with yellow spots on its wing-covers, 
which has been so destructive to strawberry plants this 
spring, is known to entomologists as Paria 6-notata, or 
the Six-spotted Paria. It belongs tothe Chry:omelide, 
or Chrysomelian Family, all Jeaf-eating insects. It would 
be rather difficult to destroy the beetles infesting your 
strawberries, as they are so small, and hidden under the 
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leaves and about the roots; still, we would advise 
applying Paris green mixed with plaster, or slug-shot, 
on plants not infested, or after the fruit has been gath- 
ered.—The so-called patent medicines are not patented. 
but merely the name or labels on the bottles are copy- 
righted, as it is called. 





Bites and Cure,—“ Sufferer,” Hancock 
Co., Ohio, who withholds her name, perhaps from fear of 
depreciating the value of real estate in her locality, asks 
us “how to cure mosquito bites before being bitten,” 
which, we infer, means how to prevent mosquitos from 
biting. Tincture of Pennyroyal rubbed on the face and 
hands has long been considered a sovereign remedy 
against mosquito bites, but to some persons the smell of 
Pennyroyal is so disagreeable, that they would rather 
suffer the bites than be subject to its odor. A bed-room 
can quickly be cleared of mosquitos, by burning about 
a teaspconful of California or Persian insect powder ona 
sheet of paper. Of course, the doors and windows have 
to be kept closed. 





Home-made Lightning Rods. — 
W. A. Holmes, Harrison county, Ohio, desires to know 
whether a cheap lightning-rod cannot be made from 
No. 8 galvanized wire, six or more strands being twisted 
together to form a cable of the length needed. You can 
use the galvanized iron wire as you propose by twisting 
together several strands fora lightning rod, and it will 
probably answer fully as well for conducting electrical 
discharges from the clouds as a rod for which the light- 
ning-rod peddlers charge you one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Lightning rods, however, are, as a rule of little 
utility, as placed on buildings in the country, but if a 
man will féel safer and sleep more sonndly for having 
his building well covered with rod and bristling points, 
then we advise him to indulge in these mind-quieting 
adjuncts to his home surroundings. 





Exhibition of Machinery for Pre- 
paring Flax, in Chili.—The government of Chili, 
South America, has announced the opening of a compe- 
titive test of machines for preparing flax, for separating 
the fibre, stems and leaves, so as to leave the flax in con- 
dition to be spun. A premium of one thousand dollars 
will be awarded for the machine, or set of machinery, 
which best accomplishes such separation. The exhibi- 
tion will be opened November 1, 1887, at Santiago, the 
capital of Chili, under the management of the Soclety for 
Industrial Improvement, and will be open to all foreign 
manufacturers and exhibitors on the most liberal terms. 
The Socfety will furnish, free of cost, the steam power, 
and raw materials for testing the machines. All ma- 
chinery for exhibition will be admitted free of duty, if 
re-exported within twelve months. This exhibition of- 
fers a rare opportunity to our manufacturers and inveut- 
ors. Full particulars and information pertaining te it 
may be obtained from Col. Horace N. Fisher, Consul of 
Chili, Boston, Mass. : 

Breaking Heifers.—Floyd Ford, Copiah 
Co., Miss., writes us: ‘* My plan to break heifers is to be- 
gin as soon as they are born, by making pets of them. 
Always be gentle and kind with them,and in a short 
while the wildest one will become a pet, if commenced 
with soon enough. Success depends upon teaching them 
not to be afraid of you before they learn to fear you, and 
having done this by always being kind to them, they 
will become as gentle and docile as you will permit them 
to be, and look to you for protection and care, as naturally 
as they look to their dam for it. By pursuing this plan, 
my heifers will come to me as faras they can hear my 
call, will follow me everywhere as well as my dog, will 
stand perfectly gentle anywhere to be milked, before or 
after the calf is born, and are no trouble whatever, except 
that I cannot sometimes give them as good food and pas- 
ture as I think they deserve.” 





Hardening Paint — Elm Beetle.— 
Charles O. Smith, Suffolk County, New York, asks ns: 
‘*What will harden paint on a kitchen floor? It has been 
painted about a month, but does not seem to dry or be- 
come hard enough to use it. It was painted with best 
English white lead, mixed with raw linseed oil, about 
one-third spirits of turpentine, and Jamp black enongh to 
color.” Ifyou had used boiled linseed oil for painting 
your kitchen floor, or added a little of any of the different 
kinds of ‘dryers’? used for such purposes, the paint 
would have become dry and hard within two or three 
days after application. Ask some professional painter 
to mix enough paint for another coat, and with this go 
over the floor again.—The small, rather soft winged bee- 
tles sent for identification, are the now common elm-leaf 
beetle. You have, probably, elm trees near your house 
and as the beetles leave them, they crawl into your house, 
where you find them in such numbers that they area 
temporary nuisance ; they are harmless in the house. 
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Timely Topics. 

Sores on Jacks’ Legs.—C. W. Idell, 
New York, writes us that he has found finely powdered 
slaked lime dusted into chronic running sores on jacks’ 
legs, to effect a perfect cure. 





Personal.—Mr. George F. Hussey, formerly 
connected with this establishment, and well known to 
the business public, has become actively interested in 
the Rochester Lithographing and Printing Company. 


Dakota Lands Being Taken Up. 
—C.C. Thomas, writes us from Northern Dakota: ** The 
total amount of land newly filed and purchased by immi- 
grants during the past year, is estimated at over four 
million acres. The greater number of land entries have 
been in Central and Northern Dakota. While the West- 
ern and Middle States furnish a majority of the new- 
comers, large numbers have come from the Eastern 
States.” 


Exterminating Poison Ivy. — A. 
Litterst, Middlesex Co., N. J., has a fence along the road 
which is completely covered with what is known in his 
locality as Mercury. He desires to know whether there 
is any remedy besides grubbing it out. If the ground is 
even, frequent and persistent mowing close to the ground, 
will kill the plants in one or two seasons; but the vines 
must never be allowed to make more than a few inches 
of growth. On rough, uneven ground, grubbing ont the 
roots is about the most effective mode of exterminating 
this nuisance. 


Seed Testers.—tThe seed tester described 
on page 294 was invented at our New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. A patent has been ap- 
plied for. We trust, nowever, that the matter will be 
reconsidered, and that this tester may be thrown open 
for the use of everybody. 


Sheep and Lambs for Market.— 
The lecture on ‘Sheep and Lambs for Market,” deliver- 
ed by the Hon. John E. Russell, Secretary of the Mass. 
Board of Agriculture, at the Annual Farmers’ Conven- 
tion at West Torrington, Conn., and the discussion of 
the subject that ensued, have been published officially 
in the last Annual Report of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture, and .is quite entertaining reading to those 
who are interested in sheep husbandry. T. W. Lawford 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., have re-published it in pamphlet 
form, and will send a copy to any of our subscribers 
who write for it. 


Pinching in Grapevines. —R. E. 
Reeves, Buncombe Co., N. C., desires us to tell him, 
whether it is best to pinch off, and-keep pinched off, the 
laterals of grapevines, after the bunches of grapes have 
formed. Pinching off the bearing shoots of grapevines 
is not as generally practiced now, as it was in former 
years, and many successful grape-growers have discard- 
ed summer pruning altogether. To be beneficial, the 
pinching must be done early, and not nearer the upper 
bunch than beyond the next leaf. Unless the vines are 
very vigorous, a second pinching in may do more harm 
than good. 

Sweet Potatoes.—G. L. Lucas, Brevard 
county, Florida, writes us: ‘In raising sweet potatoes, 
is it advisable to allow the vines to run in trenches be- 
tween the rows, or would a better yield be realized by 
keeping the vines confined to the hills or rows?” The 
best and most successful growers of sweet potatoes allow 
the vines to run over the entire surface of the field, after 
cultivation ceases. The only care necessary is to lift the 
vines about every week or ten days, to prevent them 
from taking root, which, if permitted, lessens the crop 
mateqally. 

Composition of Special Fertiliz- 
ers.—O. Dickinson, Marion county, Oregon, writes us: 
**I want to know the ingredients of mannres made for 
special crops. I can get pleuty barn yard. and stable 
manure, but I do not find it to possess all the requisites 
for sustaining growth of our apple trees, which are dying 
from want of the necessary fertilizer in the soil. They 
grow nicely and bear abundantly for a few years and then 
die out. No amount of mannre will induce another tree 
to grow in the same place, which fact seems to indicate 
that the first tree has taken from the soil all it contained 
of some special plant food required by the tree.” What 
this special plant food is can best be found by experi- 





ment. We would advise a heavy application of wood 
ashes, and, if this does not produce the desired effect, su- 
perphosphate of lime should be tried. If our corres- 
pondent will write to the Mapes Formula Company, 158 
Front Street, New York, for their pamphlet on Special 
Manures, he will find in it the exact composition of the 
most reliable speciai fertilizers. 





Wistaria multijaga.—Some ten years 
or more ago,we purchased a specimen of the above- 
named plant, which had recently been introduced from 
Japan. In the description of this new Wistaria it was 
stated that the flower racemes were at least two feet long, 
and the flowers of a deep blue color. Our plant has 
grown vigorously, and has been trained in a bush form, 
and the young growth regularly and systematically 
pinched-in during the summer, in order to force out 
flowering-spurs, but not a flower appeared until the 
present season, and now, after all our patience, care and 
attention, we are rewarded with a few clusters of flowers, 
nearly a yard long, instead of two feet ; but the number of 
individual flowers on this cluster could have readily 
grown on three inches of the petiole, without being much 
crowded. From our own experience with this Wi taria, 
we conclude that it is not worth cultivating, even if it 
does come from far-off Japan. 


——____..4-@=— 


Teaching Shorthand. 


—— 


Mr, A.C. Wallace, Clackamas Co., Ore., wishes to learn 
shorthand, or stenography. He sendsusa circular of 4 
party in Chicago, ‘‘The Murray Publishing House,” in 
which the ** House * proposes to do a great many things. 
Before looking into the nature of its promise, we first 
looked after the “ House’ itself. One of our Chicago 
correspondents was requested to find the “ Murray Pub- 
lishing House,” and learn what he could about it. The 
following report came back very promptly: “I have 
made inquiry about the ‘Murray Publishing House,’ and 
can find nothing of it. The man who runs the elevator 
at the numbers given as the location of the honse, says 
that there isnosnch firm in that building.” He adds, 
moreover, **the name of the House is not in the City di- 
rectory.” Mr. Wallace will be safe in concluding that he 
has nouse for the teachings of parties who take such 
pains to conceal their whereabouts; probably the only 
way toreach the members of this ‘* House,” is to follow 
the letter carriers who take out the mail matter of the 
“Murray Publishing Honse.” As it isso difficult to 








find, we need not devote much time to consideration of 
what the ** House’ proposes to do, One feature strikes 
us as singular: we are not told about the kind of short- 
hand taught, or how much one can make by practising 
it, but the whole ci:cnlar assumes that one learns the 
“system” for the purpose of teaching it to others. Cal. 
culations are given to show that if one gets ten pupils a 
day for 300 working days, he can make $15,000 a year, 
If he has but five pupils, or even but a single one, each 
day, his income would be less, but still handsome, If 
one can only get the pupils, his fortune is secure, It 
only remains to send the “House” $1.85, which will 
bring an “‘ontfit,” with which one can go to work to 
qualify persons to teach others. Observe that however 
difficult it may be to find the local habitation of Houses 
of this kind, if you have any money to send them, tho 
mail will find them. 

— eo 


“Lower California.” 
er — 

Parties are sending ont circulars, pamphlets, ete., 
setting forth that Lower California is a “ better grain, 
dairy, and ranch district than any other portion of 
America, and a better fruit country than Florida.” To 
read these and other wildly extravagant statements 
about this country is in strange contrast with the current 
reports of the fate of a colony at Tobolobampo, in Lower 
California, in which most heart-rending stories are told 
of sickness and starvation among colonists from Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. There is great lack of food and of 
pure water, while small-pox and diphtheria have made 
the grave-yard more populous than the settlement. The 
writer was some years ago at Guyamas, on the main 
land opposite La Paz, the principal town in Lower Cali- 
fornia. He there meta party of Californians who had 
been induced to go to Lower California, to prospect for 
mines. They were on their way back. The accounts 
they gave of the country were very unlike those in these 
cirenlars. They represented It as a mountain chain of 
the most rngged kind, with but narrow habitable strips 
on each shore. The population were represented as in 
the most degraded poverty. The fact that Lower Call- 
fornia is under a foreign government, and that the Mex- 
{can officials, so far from the capital, are usually ignorant 
and arbitrary, and not well disposed to new-comers, 
should make one hesitate before going there, although 
there are doubtless some good lands there, Our own 
territory is not yet over-crowded. Do not confuse Lower 
California with Southern California, which is a different 
region. 





SPECIAL SUMMER PREMIUM. 
A New and Valuable Work. 


The Life of Gen. U. S. Grant. 


His Early Life, Military Achievements, and History of his Civil Administration, 
his Sickness and Death, together with his 


1,OUR AROUND THE!# WORLD, 


Containing his Speeches, Receptions, and Description of his Travels. 
Edited by L. T. REMLAP. 

This work will be found a most interesting and valuable addition tothe family library. Be- 
ginning with the boyhood of General Grant, the editor presents in a concise form, a biography of 
the Nation’s hero, bringing the narrative down to the close of that eventful life which attracted 
the attention not only of his countrymen, but of the world. 

The volume is a full octavo, containing 772 pages, printed in large, clear type on toned paper. 
It is profusely illustrated with seventy-eight engravings, comprising scenes of interest, incidents 
of the war, and many portraits of military and prominent men, with many cuts of full page size, 
and a Frontispiece Engraving of Gen. Grant. The price of this valuable work is $2.50. Many of 
our readers will be glad to avail themselves of the special offer we make as follows: 


Special Offer. 


To any person forwarding us two subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, we will immediately forward, post-paid, 
this valuable volume, and mail to each of the two subscribers, our ele- 
gant Engravings of Crant, Logan and Beecher, and our Farmer Presl- 
dents; or, on receipt of $2.00 from any present subscriber, we will for- 


ward this valuable volume, post-paid. 
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AKRON BUCKEYE MACHINE FOR 
OF THE WORLD. 
From the Cleveland Leader. 

“While many Ohio towns are booming on paper and 
gas, Akron is forging ahead ina quiet and more sub- 
stantial manner. The Jargest establishment in the city, 
that of Aultman, Miller & Co., is now busy filling orders 
for Buckeye mowers, reapers and binders for export to 


ALL PARTS 


Australia, New Zealand and South America, ‘Their or- 
ders from these countries are more than double those of 
any former year. A single order recently received from 
South America will amount to more than twelve car loads. 


Aultman, Miller & Co, are said to be the largest Ameri- 
can exporters of harvesting machinery to the countries 


named.” 





A Knife Worth HMaving.—Five years ago 
I sent $1 to Maher & Grosh for a knife called ** Our 
Best ;*"? I forget the number. I can only say I have 
heard of knives before, but never supposed one could be 
made that would stand the usage like the one they sent 
me. You cannot speak too highly of it, and I always 
take great pleasure to mention where sucha knife can be 
had.—Rev. H. M. Green, Darlington, Wis. 

—VWe also take great pleasure in recommending these 
knives. We have used them for years.—Yarm, Field and 
Stockman, Chicago, Il. 





At the New York Dairy Show there were three creamerics 
running, and all of them used Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 
His Rennet Extract, Tablets and Color, were also awarded 
certificates of merit. As the judges reported: ** For his ex- 
tracts and preparations, so largely used and so highly coml- 
mended by the leading dairies and creameries.’’ “Hansen’s 
Laboratory is at Little Falis, N. Y. +, and Western oflice, 
17 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 













NEEDLE CASES, 


Containing best Needles (assorted sizes), from 
$3.00 to $13.50 per hundred. Price list free. 


LONDON NEEDLE CO., 
539 and 541 E. 116th St., New York. 


ras 








The BEST thing ever invented to 
make all kinds of washing and cleaning 
comparatively easy. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


We hold thousands of Testimonials 
from Chemists, Newspapers and Pri- 
vate Parties. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
WHEAT FERTILIZERS &20 AND 830 PER TON, 


Sold to farmers direct 
agents. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


GOOD BOOKS. 
he Bridle Bits. 


By Cou. J. C. 

Col. Battersby was assistant inspector general in Sher- 

man’s cavalry corps in the Shenandoah Valley, and so 

his discussion of the military and cavalry bit has profes- 

sional authority. Every kind of bridle is ciscussed, and the 

book is worthy of consultation by all interested in the 
subject of which it treats, 


Iliustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Ts Horse; How to Buy and Sell, 
A Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the varlous Points to 


By PETER HOWDEN, 
be noted, showing which are essential and which are unim- 
portant, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 








BATTERSBY, 
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waramt “SAMANTHA: 


FUNNY HITS. FUNNY CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN. 


SOLD ONLY BY a 
SUBSCRIPTION. ‘itl 
But h 


hey sa 

50 fon a 

talked of more amongst men than women.’ 
I told him from the first on’t that he’d better let it entirel 

@ seemed sot. He said “ 

married men and wimmen, than the more single ones,” he said “it wuz 
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SARATOGA’ 















there is a sight of flirtin’ done at Sarat I didn’t 
ut it as Josiah did, na’ turally there are things mvt hear 


alone. 
t wuz more fashionable amongst 


dretful fashionable amongst pardners.” 











“Wall,” says I, “I shall have nothin’ to do with it.” 

“Of course,” says he fiercely, “‘You needn’t have nothin’ to do with it. 
It is nothin’ you would want to foller up. 
sunk into the ground, or be sunk myse’ f, than to see you coin into it. 
Why,” says he ee. “T would tear a man lim from lim 
——. to flirt with you. ” (Josiah Allen worships me.) 
a — lacider like, ‘ thin 

ard for their pardners to do.” 
«oo wuz a young English girl aboardin’ to the same 
She dressed some like a young man, carried a 
= = i per 10, and wuz as pretty as a oie and I see Josiah had 
Indersot bis 
|} But I could see that she was one of the girls po would flirt with the 
|| town pump, or the meetin’ house steeple, if she couldn’t get nobody 


And I would ruther see you 


Hut, says he, 
gs sometimes, that they now 


lace we did. 
ut she wuz 


‘men have to do 










cane, etc. 


eyes on her as bein’ a good one experiment with. 


* else to flirt with. 








admirin.” 


Apply 





JACKSON BROTHERS, 
ew York State Drain. Vile Works, 
Matin OFFICE, 83 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 






Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price = on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
quotec 

ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 

Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
duced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 


Tile Machines for sale, 


THE AMERIGAN 








MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri-« 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRIGE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 











Wd ONS 
‘ASBEST. 
Liquid ee 


Cotors IN O11, CoscH CoLors, VARNISHES, ETC. 


Samples and descriptive Price List free by mail. 
H, W. JOHNS L’P'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 





orien athe 
oie he 85 it illustrations by “Op 
to get it. 


per” are +e 
Selling like hot p Png Brice 32:50 
to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs. P 








“‘Wall, Josiah Allen would set and look at her by the hour—dretful 


Written amid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its follie: 
fo bone low neck dressing, dude ‘4a y rs 


the water craze. 
n the author’ aglk ne dog a aod 


ust kil ing.” 
WA 
Poitenn Re PA 


TwoGold MedalsAwarded. 


The State of New York, through its agricultural So- 
ciety, awarded to Mr. Minard Harder, Proprietor of the 
Empire Agricultural Works, Cobleskill, New York, two 
gold medals for the Fearless Railway Threshing Machines 
(they being the two last gold medals given to machines 
of this class). Mr. Harder was the only one to receive a 
medal and diploma of merit for both horse-power, 
thresher and cleaner. 

Again we note that the publishing house of D. Apple- 
ton & Co., in their great work, “Appleton's Cyclopedia 
of Applied Mechanics,” select Harder’s ** Fearless” as 
the one to illustrate and describe. And to supplement 
these flattering evidences of popularity, comes an opin- 
ion from far-off India. Not long since, Mr. Harder re- 
ceived a package by mail, the envelope having received 
a stamp, ‘‘ On Her Majesty’s service only.” The inclos- 
ure was a diploma of merit from the Tulakdars Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, held at the historical city of Lucknow, 
India, the previous March. This testimonial was the 
more gratifying to Mr. Harder, because it was entirely un- 
expected, and coming from that distant part of the world 
where “conservatism” rules everything, it is no wonder 
that the diploma and accompanying letter are highly 
prized.— Exchange, 


















EW YORK COLLEGE OF Mi ey SURGEONS, 
The winter session will begin Sept. 30,1887. For circu- 
lars, address SECRETARY, E. 27th St., New York City, 
BIRCH'S-', KEY — AND NOT 
WILLWIND 7 ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


SOL by watchamkers. By mail, 5c. 





Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 





EYE ot Ne BY 
MAIL. 


who cannot ee : optician 


is high! oculists an iciang Send 
Se CEES a Pweg Sree Phila. 


5 TON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Steel earings Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box. 


AND 
ag iy pays the freight—for free 


meotor eine per and 
ah. * 10 ES OF BINGHAMTON, 
» Binghamton, 


ELEGANT SAMPLES,Beautiful Cata- 
logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
W.C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


GARDS FREE gis: Boras 
mail. 12 lov 


Go “agents free. Send 

¢ 10c vely, ag got ee 
st i iit dge ° 5 ° 
23) Ley ¢ n f ‘ARD 60., Meriden, Cenn. 








U.S. STANDARD 


JONES 


OF 
Sicha 














N ame, 1 eo 








at Paris Ex 


Satin 
Polish 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


WARD NEW OR 
ees COMPET ITORS. 





B.F. BROWN& CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, etc., 
position, 1878, 


RLEANS 
ASI 


French 
Dressing’ 


None Genuine 
Without Paris 
Medal on Every Bottle. 
EX poston AGAINST 

LVER MEDAL 
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POT 


crown 9 | RAWBERRIES. 


We will have our usual fine supply ready about July 15th,— 
Catalogue containing correct descriptions of the best Old 
and New varieties withcultural directions, mailed 


free. ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


=. PLANTS Best Varieties at $2.50 per 1,000. 





Larger lots very cheap. Guar- 
antee safe eerival. Address 
CHOVE & BRQO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cabbage Plants, 
Cauliflower Plants, 
Celery Plants 


Direct from the Field. 


Good, well-rooted plants NOW READY. 
JOSEPH HARRIS SEED CO., 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. WY. 








MILLIONS OF 


express. rger 
4 quantities at still o- 
errates. Send for free 
irculars. Address, 
fave x ngeast 
LaPlume, Lac 


FOUND DEAD 
EXTERMINATED FOR GOOD! 


CROPS, VEGETABLES, PLANTS, &c., &c., can be de- 
stroyed no longer, if you use 


LARVALINE, 


The most wonderful and successful Exterminator of all 
kinds of VERMIN, WORMS, BUGS, INSECTS, and is a 
preventive on any leafy substance. 


ACTS PROMPTLY, 


Can be used constantly for an entire season from one 


purchase. 
LARVALINE 


Is perfectly harmless to anything else but Vermin, Worms, 

Bues, or INSECTS. 

PARIS GREEN and other poisonous articles knocked out! 
Every FARMER and PLANTER should have LARVALINE 

on han ready for use, and save the annoyance and destruc- 

tion oftheircrops. Send stamp for circular and particulars. 


ELLIS MANUFACTURING CO. , 71 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
mf Threshin achines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Disc and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, 
Corn Planters Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., &e. 
Established 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is an gage 























reparation for oe. for Coughs, for 
eak Lungs, roat Diseases, Loss of Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, Tne for every form of General De- 
bility. (2 -Be Lee AND GET WINCHESTER’S Pre- 
PARATION. $1 a er Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHES E & CO., Chemists 

162 William St., New York. 
SENT TO US WILL PAY FOR THE 

te Agriculturist (this paper), 
“AM. SWINEHERD,” — or one 


year; rat magazines *& rice of one. Addre 
NEHERD, ‘Alexandria, Dakota. 





UJ §,G00KSTOVE DRIER 
ST oa feof Taye a, Weight. i. 








Five Calions of a dell ious, sparkli 


temperance beverage. , tren ens and — 
commend 1 
toall. are ef storekeopers everywhere, 





a TE PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 
book of information on_patents, 
ATE NTS & W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 





tion. The finest goods, lowest prices. Illustrated 


. Eee LECTRIC BATTERIES and Apparatus of every 
orks, Balto., Md. 


toall. Franklin Electric 

















SEEDS, 





RAT WEXEGAGE CELERY 


AND POT CROWN 


OUR rie PRICE 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


For July and August Planting is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt SL, N.Y. 





NURSERY STOCK. > 


The Syracuse Nurseries offer for the Fall of 1887, a large and unusually choice stock of Standard 


Apples, Standard, 
Cherries, and Quinces. 
Ornamental, Shrubs and Roses. 


Half Standard and Dwarf Pears, Peaches, Plums, 


Also a full line of other 
With an experience of nearly half a century, soil espe- 


Nursery Stock both Fruit and 


cially adapted to the growth of trees, and growing only for the trade, we can offer special ind cements 
to Nurserymen and Dealers, and solicit their correspondence or a pe rsoval examination of our stock be- 


fore making contracts for I Fall. 


SMITHS, POWELL & 


& LAMB, Syarcuse, See 





AGRICULTURE, 


In Some of its Relations 
with Chemistry. 


By F. H. STORER, Professor recone J Chemistry in Harvard University. 
TAO VOLUMES, Svo., $5.00. 


“ Professor Storer has a familiar knowledge of what has been accomplished in the field of agricultural science. He 


has selected whatever is of established importance in the results attained by the 
he has classified them skillfully and presented them with clearness and force. 


rope and America ; 


successful in adapting his explanations to the class of readers to which he appeals, 


prehend the most abstruse chupter.”--N. Y. Tribune. 


most trustworthy experimenters in Eu- 
He has been strikingly 
so that almost any one can readily com- 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CEARILES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


FARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS, BOYS, 
CIRLS, GOOD ACENTS. 


Sent free to your address, our Photographic Catalogue of | 


THE NEW FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


Baker, Cooker, or Steamer, used on any cook, oil or gas 
stove, every ‘day in the year, to great profit and convenience. 
This — isa happy surprise to all that seeit. At 


once addre 
GOULD o T ‘HORN DIKE, Hardware Dealers and Manufrs., 
(Mention this paper). Vineland, New Jersey. 


TOPPING’S PORTABLE EVAPORATOR 


will dry all kinds of fruit. ante and orion Send 
for Circular. TOPPING, Marion, N. Y. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on AMER|C methods, elds, proflis 


da FREE. 
“icx ©, ORO OPA. 





Sr Z| 


¢. >’KNOWN AND USED 
m—.THE WORLD OVER. 


) 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Ya a, a 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery ly ¥ mace Gates, 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEOCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
@ 





PusuiisHEers, New York. 





OYAL PALM NURSERIES. 
Rare Plants for Tropical and Semi-Tropical America. 


For the Northern Greenhouse and Window Garden. 
NATIVE FLORIDA PLANTS. NEW AND RARE EXOTICS, 


ae ry St ivin, 
AL PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 
ms. 2, Cat ulogue of 93 pages mailed to any address 
upon recert of 15 cents. 
ASONER BROS., Manatee, Florida. 


BROWN, Rising Sun, Ind., 
Brown’s Fence Machine, 
See illustration, June number, page 272. 
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W ANTED.—Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 
PockE?’ BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 

purposes. Awarded medal at American Institute. Send your 

address to ELECTRIC PocKET BATTERY Co., 756 B’way, N.Y 


THE 


urcorFHADDOCK, 


ie <AIN MARTYR. 
“VICI YO THE RUM POWER.:+ 


AG BE N Ts % wanted to canvass for this remarkable 
AAU s book, whichis now ready. Deep inter- 
est in this noble temperance martyr ensures a large demand 
for his biography, which has been written by his son. Our 
agents everywhere are reporting wonderful progress and 
great sales. Anyone desiring to secure the book need not 
wait for an agent, but can send name and address to us, and 
we will send an agent to you. 


TALKS TO FARMERS, 


By Rey. CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 
$800 PAGES, 12mo. CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00 
Thirteen practical talks of value and interest to every 
farmer. 


ARE YOU POSTED ON THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT ? 


“THE VOICE.” 


A National Prohibition and Family News spaper. President 
Seelye says: “The most encouraging voice now heard in 
American Politics is THE Vorce.” Published eve ry Thurs- 
day. Enlarged to eight pages. Farm and Household De- 

artments; Market Reports; Literary Items; Choice Short 
Stories; Sermon each week by Spurgeon. Talmage, or other 
eminent divines. Axel Gustafson, the famous English re- 
former, says: ** The leading temperance journal of the 
world.” Highly praised by friends and foes. Large type, 
well printed. Only $1.00 per year. Sample copy sent free 
to any address. 

Address KUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 

18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


A book devoted entirely to PLyMotTn 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
= LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, a 
m. book on curing PouLTRY DISFASEs, and 


es another entitled How To _FBED FowLs. 
















* in mi: ey Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 

"(teem five for $1.00. Address the author, 
H. H. Stoppanp, Hartford, Ct. 

to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. Lines 

A te under the horse's feet. Write BRE WSTER 

®F SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 

To sell GEN. LOGAN'S 

Book for us, and will 

pay liberally. Address, 

A.R.HART & CO., 


16 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EMPIRE DRILL 











Performs as 5 pavertioed. Cirenlars ona Essay | . “How 


to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention this paper. 


EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N. Y. 





T( FARMERC’ FAVORITE 


Grain Drills. 


THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 


JNRIVALED IN FIELD WORK THE WORLD OVER. 


UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, MANUFACTURE & FINISE. 


Send for me ulars. Mention this 


e 
ICKFORD & HUFFM: PAN, Macedon, c. 









reap ANZ TAO J 


The Pennsylvania F éree-Feed 
Wd 4 


Warranted tho, most perfect Rarrs-Tone 
rt n existence. - 
a lars - A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





BBS PLOWS 





Manufactured by the 


BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., Canton, 0. 





$1000 REWARD THE VICTOR 


For any machine hulling and 
cleaning fit for market as much 
Clover Seed in ONE DAY Ya 
# as the 


VICTOR & 
DOUBLE 
HULLER. 


Tilustrated circu- 
lar mailed free. = ~ 
NEWARK = 
MACHINE OO., Columbus, 0. Ea. Br. House, Hagerstown, Md, 












FARM ENGINES 


Upright.and ee 
Station: 

Pe Portable and SemiPortable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

® Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
_. JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O1f10, 

~ or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 















| fk STUMP PULLER worked_by two men, 
— 7 


culars free 
Westerville, 0. 


Lifts 20 to 50 tons 


sizes. Price, $35 to $70. 
@ Stands on runners. Cir- 


L. BENNETT, 





ss This practical hand device, 
TIME-TESTED wi APP F weighing but a few pounds, is the 
sil ' handiest and best tool for sharp- 


ening MOWER KNIVES. The 
sections can be ground back to the 
¥2E angle and sharpened in the field 





ii it is to the Mower Knife what 











Ww. en >| bf 
® 
AA 
AN i 
Circulars Free. ? t 








ACENTS WANTED. 


_-_WHITMAN & BARNES MFG. CO.>n:-" 


the whet-stone is to the scythe. 


No water required. Will not giaze. 


DRL Saves its cost in one day’s use. 


Consult your Hardware or Im- 
lement Dealer about it. 


Pp 
Chicago, I1l.,Kansas City, Mo.; Philadel- 
1 phia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; — Mass. 











CIDER 


MACHINERY. 


Knuckle Joint and Screw 
» Presses, Graters, Elevators, 
Pumps,etc. Send for catalogue, 


~ BOOMER& BOSCHERT PRESS C0., 
216 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Cider Mills. 


Large and handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Free upon ry = erp giving useful information to Cider 
Makers. See illustrated advertisement in next issue of 
this paper. 


HIGGANUM MAN’F. CORP., 
MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
HICGCANUM, CONN. 












aes a The B Best Cider and Wire Mill 
m made. Will make 20 percent. more 


cider than any other. Geared out- 
side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first-class mill, 
Mfrs. of Hay Presses,Horse Powers. 
Corn Bhellers, Feed Catters, Fee 
sMills, etc. circulars, 


2M WHITMAN AGR'L co. St. Louis, Mo. 
TELE SILVER & DEMING 


PEED & ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1887. 

Adapted to cuttin 
hay,straw and corn fod- 
der,both green and dry. 
We make a full line of 
Cutters for hand and 
power. 

Special inducements 
made to parties where 
we have no agent or 
dealer handling our 
Cutters. Send for New 
Price list and full par- 
ticulars. 


Silver & Deming Mfg.Co. 


Salem, Ohio. 











considering 


Easy rat, Durability, Quantity & Quality of Work 








HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


Machines fer paw NG woop with Circular and 
Cross-Cut aAWws. 
THICESHING. and CLEANIN G Grain. 


Acknowledged by all 
to be 


achines for 





THE 


BEST 








A, pamphlet Free. Ae W. GRAY’S | SONS, 


TENTEES AN NUFACTU 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS. VERMONT. 








Grain Thesbers, | iss Powers; and Engines, 


Highest pie awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. — ’g latest trial, overa large num- 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for inl ven. For full ticulars Fe 

NSVILLE AGR’L KS, 


St. » En my Montgomery Co., New York» 





warranted. Send tor Catalogue A, wit 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level- a. 2. 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, 


Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse: Powels 


With Patent 7 rea 





Heebner’s Improved Liye Machine. ormey 


dale, Pa 





If you intend to buy a hay 
car (of which we make three 
(3) styles), a grappling Fork 
or a Sulky Plow, send for s«9¢ 
prices, etc., to 


Fowler & Farrington, 


Taughannock Falls, N. Y. 





PER paris PEK DAY! $50 PER DA 
PER DAYI® PER DAY! PER DA 


Wil Vpciineat 


Portable Walking Beam am Wood Rig, Rig, with 
Mast or Bolted Tower Derrick, mounted or 
on Sills, and 
Portable Eagle Well Drilling Machine, 
mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WORK SHOPS &@ 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 


machinery can compete with steam 
power. Sold on trial. Metal and 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
trated catalogues free. 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address, No. 65 Ruby st. 













meamagge be HAY, PRESSES. 
: the customer 
keeping theone 
> that suits 








ite UNION ‘| HORSE-POWER 
heels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
. ~cHILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 


Gain 
rm 8 
ee eV & BRO, PHILADE 





BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYOLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W.G 

= Daren Ohio, for new and sae 

D a. ce list. De AND NICKELING. 
ECOND-HAND IcYL GUN 

oa REVOLVERS taken in EXC GE. 








E. & 0. WARD, 


for Circular giving ctr advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
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The American Me- 
rino for Wool 
and Mutton. 


By STEPHEN PowERS 
Price $1.50. 


The New American 
Farm Book. 
By R. L. and L. F. ALLEN. 
Price $2.50. 


The Chemistry of 
the Farm. 
By R. WarineTon, F. C. 8S. 
Price $1.00. 


Farm Implements 
and Machinery. 


By Joun J. THOMAS. 
Price $1.50. 


Farm Conveniences. 
Price $1.50. 
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Farm. == 


A practical and most valu- 
able work on the Selection, 
Care, Breeding and Diseases 
of the Merino Sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. 
It 1s a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed 
of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any in- 
terest in sheep husbandry. 


This isthe best American 
work upon general farm 
Management. It treats of 
the leading crops, build- 
ings, draining, etc., and in- 
cludes sufficient about ani- 
mals of different kinds to 
meet the wants of most 
farmers. 


Treating with the utmost 
clearness and conciseness, 
and in the most popular 
manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agri- 
culture, and providing a wel- 
come manual for those who, 
| while not having time to 
| systematically study Chem- 
| istry, will gladly have such 
an idea as this gives them of 
its relation to operations on 
the farm. 


Most farming operations 
are accomplished by force, 
applied through  imple- 
ments and machines, and a 
farmer should understand 
mechanics, at least suffi- 
ciently to apply force most 
economically. In this work 
the fundamental principles 
are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 


A Manual of what to do, 
and how to do it. Describing 
all manner of Home-made 
Aids to Farm Work. Made 
up of the best ideas from the 
experience of many practical 
men. With over two hundred 






























Profits In Poultry. 
Edited by WELD, Jacoss and 
FERRIS. 

Price $1.00. 


| 
| 





engravings. 





Treating on the Useful and 
and Ornamental Breeds. The 
cheapest and most valuable 
publication ever issued on 
this industry. It contains the 
combined experience of prac- 
tical men in all] departments 
of Poultry Raising. Over 100 
illustrations. 


0. JUDD CO. 





Practical Poultry- | 
Keeper. | 
By L. Waieut. Price $2.00. 
Swine Husbandry. 
By F. D. CopuRN. 
Price $1.75. 
The Pig. 
By JosrrH Harris. 
Price $1.50. 
Hog-Raising, and 
Pork-Making. 


By R. B. MARTIN 


Price 40 cents. 
Farm Homes, In- This most charming book 
should be in every farm home 
doors and Out-doors, | inthe land. It is written in 
a most captivating style by a 
writer thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects treated. 


Bees, Poultry, and Pigs 
are often made subjects of 
especial care by small far- 
mers, and separate treatises 
| on these are more likely to 
| be asked for than those upon 

the larger animals. Each 

of these is one of the best 
| in ite line. 
i 


A very complete and con- 
cise little work, comprising 
in the fewest possible words 
avast amount of useful in- 
formation. 


By Mrs. E. H. LELAND. 
Price $1.50. 





Draining for Profit. | Tn farm operations, that of 


By Gro. E. WARING, JR. Draining is not likely to be 


Price $1 50. treated sufficiently in de- 
. tail in general works. The 
Farm Drainage. two books mentioned are 


| among the most valuable and 
| practical works upon the 
| subject of draining. 


New Edition. 
By Hon. H. F. FRENCH. 
Price $1.50. 
7 ™ The Preservation of Fod- 
Silos and Ensilage. der Corn and other Green 
Edited by Dr. Gzoraz | Fodder Crops. Bringing to- 
THURBER. 
Price 530 cents. 


gethcr the most recent in- 
formation, 
sources. 


from various 
Fully Illustrated. 





ies 


dé 








Mr. Fuller has entirely re- 





, 
Fyller’s Illustrated | ,:itten nis work on the 
Stra ™ Strawberry, and having now 
wherry Cul been brought up to the pres- 
turist. ent day, it will be welcomed 


by all cultivators of the fruit 
as a most valuable little 
hand-book. 


By A. S. FULLRR. 
Price 25 cents. 


A work intended to interest 
Farmers’ Boys in Varm-Gar- 
| dening, which means a better 
and more profitable form of 
| Agriculture. The teachings 
By JosepH Harris,M.S. | are given in the familiar 
= ~ munner so well known in the 
Price Gis. | author’s “ Walks and Talks 

| on the Farm.” 


Designed as a_ practical 
Guide to Peach Culture on 
the Delaware Peninsula, and 
is a valuable work upon the 
subject of Peach Growing 
| for those who would be suc- 
| cessful in that culture in any 
| part of the country. It has 
been thoroughly revised, and 
a large portion of it re- 


Gardening for 
Young and Old. 





Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER 
FULTON. 


Price $1.50. 





written. 
Cape Cod Cranber- | A valuable hand-book by a 
| successful cultivator of 


ries. 
By JAMES WEBB. 
Price 40 cents. 


| Cranberries, who thorough- 
| ly understands the subject 
‘ upon which he writes. 


| The work is characterized 
Practical Floricul- | by the same common sense 
ture | that marks the author’s “‘Gar- 
° |dening for Profit,” and it 
By PETER HENDERSON. | holds a high place in the 
Price $1.50. | estimation of lovers of flori- 

| culture. 








The Garden. 
+{=— The Garden. ===} 

This work was prepared to 
meet the wants of the ama- 


Gardening for Plea- 


sure. teur in in-door and out-door 

By PETER HENDERSON. gardening, and is one of the 
. best guides to Window Gar- 

Price $1.50. sited ? dow Gar 


dening. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Rewritten, enlarged, and | 

| brought fully up to the pres- | 

The Small Fruit | ent time. It is equally adapt- 

2 | ed to the needs and require- | 

Culturist. | ments of the private culti- 

vator and the market grower. 

| This book covers the whole | 

ground of Propagating Small 

| Fruits, their Culture, Varie- 

i ties, Packing for Market, etc. 

This is the best work on | 

gardening ever written. The | 

earlier editions have had a | 

sale unprecedented in works 

on the subject,and the author 

has now entirely re-writ- 

ten and greatly enlarged this 

work, completely covering 

the’ subject of market and 

family gardening. 

| Giving practical instruc- 

| tions, both as to How to 

| Plant, and What to do with 

the Crops, together with val- 

| uable hints for the Farm, 
Garden and Orchard. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Price $1.50. 


Gardening for Profit. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $2.00. 





How to Plant. 
By MARK W. JOHNSON. 
Price 50 cents. 


A plain and practical little 
Field Notes on Ap- | work on the culture of ap- 

| ples. It can be read through- 
ple Culture. |! ce 


{out at a sitting, but it neg- 
By Prof. L. H. BarLey, JR. | lects no branch of the sub- 
Price 75 cents. ject, and is clear and explicit 





upon all. 





| After the farm crops, fruit 
|isof the most importance. 
| No work covers the whole 
subject more completely 
than this. It has been thor- 
' oughly revised by the author. 


The Cultivation of | Dr. Black has provided a 


most valuable and practical 
the Peach and the) wor upon the subject of 


Pear on the Dela- which he treats. The book 
ware and Chesa- comprises, in addition to the 


r Peach and Pear, a chapter 
peake Peninsula. on Quince Culture, and the 


By Joun J. Buack, M.D. | culture of some of the Nut- 
Price $1.50. | bearing trees. With Plates. 


The Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. 
Price $2.00, 





| The author takes us to his 

. |garden on the rocky hill 

Play and Profit in | sides in the vicinity of West 

| Point, and shows us how, out 

My Garden. | of it, after four years’ expe- 

sy E. P. Roe. | rience, he evoked a profit of 

Price $1.50. | $1,000, and this while carry- 

ing on pastoral and literary 
labors. 





DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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66 Wiracles *? in Boston Town, 


The days of miracles have returned in Boston town, if 
we are to believe the announcements from that quarter, 
The * Doctors Henion ” (itis not stated whether they are 
brothers), go upon the stage at Tremont Temple ‘* empty 
handed,” and invite the sick and the affiicted to come 
upon the platform. When (we are further informed) a 
patient presents himself or herself for treatment, as the 
case may be, “the doctors simply lay their hands upon 
the afflicted person and make a few passes over the per- 
son’s body, and a cure is effected.” An old colored 
lady who had been suffering from facial neuralgia, was 
invited upon the stage. ‘‘She seemed to be suffering 
from the most excruciating pain. Her head and face were 
wrapped up in several thicknesses of cloth, and the deep 
wrinkles on her forchead were indicative of the intense 
pain she was suffering (how pathetic and how touching). 
When she reached the stage the doctors took her by the 
hand, and seated her in achair, and then madea few 
gentle passes over her forehead and face. In less than 
five minutes (think of it) the old lady’s face began to wear 
a smile, and she rose to her feet and blessed God for giv- 
ing her ease.” Though for months before she had not 
been free from pain, now she declared she was *‘ entirely 
free from pain, and felt as light-hearted as when she was 
agirl.” We are further informed that scores of other in- 
valids went upon the stage for treatment, and *‘ there was 
not one but what received great benefit.” “The deaf were 
made to hear, and the lame to walk without crutch or 
cane.” Cases of rheumatism of year’s standing were 
permanently cured in a few moment's time. 

Not only is all this done free of charge, but we are 
likewise told that these philanthropic Doctors Henion 
can also be consulted ‘free of charge” at the parlors of 
one of the hotels. It is not stated, however, whether at 
the hotel they prescribe medicines, and if so, whether 
these medicines are likewise free. These miraculous 
cure men are not anew phenomenon, We saw them for 
the first time nearly half a century ago, and they have 
turned up about every ten years since. As the old origi- 
nal mountebanks had trumpets and other music to call a 
crowd, so these chaps “ hirea hall,” and give a free show 
at the hotels. In this day of advancement and learning, 
can it be possible that there are people who will belicve 
in these miraculous powers, and that, too, in Massachu- 
setts. The fact, however, that these doctors can afford 
to pay for long advertisements in the daily papers, to- 
gether with accompanying displayed head-lines, would 
indicate that there must be plenty of people to be caught 
by such nonsense. 

It is told of the famous Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, 
that he once gave a Jaborera prescription, saying: 

“Take that and come back in a fortnight, when you 
will be well.” 

Obedient to the injunction, the patient presented 
himself at the fortnight’s end, with a clean tongue 
anda happy face. Proud of the fulfilment of his promise, 
Dr. Brown said: 

**Let me see what I gave you.” 

“Oh,” said the man, ‘*I took it, doctor.” 

‘**Yes, I know yon did; but where is the prescription ?” 

“T swallowed it,’ was the reply. 

The patient had made a pill of the paper, and faith in 
his physician’s skill had done the rest. 





A Fortune for $5.00.—Recipe. 


This is cheap enongh, but to many the five dollars 
would be as difficult to get asa fortune. There are no 
names or explanations, but the inference is that onc is to 
make the fortune by buying a lot of recipes, making the 
articles, and selling them at a large profit. <A long list 
of recipes is given, and we refer to the matter to caution 
against buying the recipes to make this and that, that are 
hawked about. They are generally uscless, and at times 
dangerous. Among those in this list is ‘ Tooth Wash, 
to Remove Blackness.”? This consists of about one- 
fourth muriatic acid, and if well used will remove the 
blackness—and the teeth also. Another, ‘‘To Remove 
or Destroy Hair,’’ consists largely of sulphuret of arsenic, 
amost violent poison, and dangerous to apply to the 
skin, as it may produce fearful sores.—Don't buy Recipes. 





A New Hand at the Bellows. 


Formerly circulars sent out by dealers in counterfeit 
money, were very long and approached the subject in 
a round-about-way, wWlowing it to be inferred that coun- 
terfvit bills could be bought ata very low rate, and being 
well exccuted, in fact, often printed from plates stolen 
from the U.S. ‘* Burean of Engraving,” or engraved by 
workinen sometime in the employ of said Bureau. Said 
bills could not be distinguished from genuine, even by 
government experts. Now Mr. M. R. Hurd, of Hartford 
Co., Conn., receives a letter, which shows thata new 
hand is at the bellows. Instead of proposing to sell 
“green goods,” this letter wants “a good man to handle 
my bills.’ These ‘tare printed from plates that were 
‘secured * from the U.S. Treasury Department by a for- 
mer workman, etc.” If the recipient of this letter will 
‘“‘answer the letter at once, and give me your solemn 
word and honor that you will do me no harm, I will send 
my agent to see you, and he will explain to you, asa 
sensible business man, how you can make large sums of 
money safely and rapidly, without the least danger, and 
without even your most intimate friends knowing any- 
thing about it.””. This very cute circular concludes thus: 
“Tn answering, sign your name and address on a separate 
piece of paper, as I have done, and remember that this is 
strictly confidential.’ The scoundrel who writes this 
signs himself E. H. Watson, and wishes Mr. Hurd to ad- 
dress him at a certain number on 6th avenue, New York. 
Mr. Hurd, however, sends the letter to us, and we have 
placed the postal detectives on the track of the “ author.” 





**The German Government Lottery 
of the Free City of Hamburg.” 


Even that remarkable ‘‘ Royal Gift Distribution,” of 
St. Johns, N. B., has ceased to favor us with its yel- 
low circulars, but the ‘‘ Hamburg scheme,” like the flag, 
‘*js still there.” This appears to havea mild spasm of 
activity every few months; its latest demonstrations 
being in the direction of Western New York, and North- 
western Indiana, Boston is the point whence the docu- 
ments are distributed, but all envelopes, orders for tickets, 
etc., are to be mailed to Hamburg, Germany. It should 
not be difficult for the special agents of the P. O. Depart- 
ment to detect the parties who are loading the mails 
with foreign circulars of a kind which our own people 
are not allowed to forward. There must be numbers of 
these Hamburg tickets sold, or the effort would not be 
continued year after year. ‘‘Theile & Cv.” and A. 
Haim are the brokers—they call themselves ‘* bankers’ 
—who are running this lottery for this country and the 
Canadas. If a purchaser of a ticket does not draw a 
prize, it is comforting to know that the “ original 
ticket’ will bear the ‘‘Government Coat of Arms.” 
Among others of our subscribers who have received the 
swindling circulars of this bogus lottery, are Wm. M, 
Dunsmore, Tioga Co., Pa.; J. M. Thorp, Summit Co., 
Ohio; E. Ream, Erie Co., Ohio. 


Lightning Self Music Teaching. 


John Mitchell, Sanilac connty, Michigan, sends us the 
circular of Prof. G. S. Rice, who claims, on his card, to 

e ‘The International Bureau of Self-teaching and Self- 
perfecting Music Lessons.” That is modest, compared 
with an eight page circular, a treatise, in which we are 
told of ‘the electric success of Prof. G. S. Rice’s light- 
ning, self-teaching music system.’?> When Mr. Mitchell, 
of Michigan, asks us about “lightning music,” we are 
obliged to admit that our knowledge of that is confined 
to ‘*thunder,”’ and our admiration of that music depends 
upon the distance we are from the organ that produces 
it—the lightning. ‘‘ Prof. Rice’ says that his is the 
‘‘only self-perfecting system on earth,’’ and he wants 
“five hundred agents,” to pay him for his books to help 
teach it. Now we do not profess to be an expert in 
music, but we are sure that there are those whom a 
stroke of lightning would not make musical. Still light- 
ning is a dangerous agent to trifle with, and we advise 
all who wish to learn music, to try something milder 
before risking this “ lightning” system. 


Beware of ** Supply Companies.’ 


We have frequently alluded to so-called supply compa- 
nics of various kinds. Just now they appear to be adver- 
tising for agents, especially in the rural and less thickly 
populated localities. Some of these ‘tcompanies ” are 
genuine. The most of them are bogus. We have letters 
of inquiry concerning them from Kansas, Texas, Florida, 
etc. Some offer to supply various “‘ household conveni- 
encies or novelties,” such as ‘‘dish washers,” ‘‘ fire 
kindlers,” etc. One does not sell the things themselves, 
but a book called the *‘ Magic Wand and Medical Guide.” 
When the “company” sent its circulars to Mr. John F. 
Shecub, Sumter county, Florida, they did not catch a 





customer to any extent. In sending the circulars to us, 





Mr. Shecub writes us “this is the third time within two 
months tkat this generous (?) firm have thrown me the 
“golden” bait. As I did not bite the first and second 
times, these conscientious gentlemen have become partic- 
ularly solicitous about my welfare, and absolutely desire 
to thrust riches and honors upon me, whether I deserve 
them or not. They would have me turn everything I 
touched into gold, heal the sick by mystic arts, cause the 
blind to see, and give hearing to the deaf, and speech to 
the dumb, by a wave of the hand, and would you believe 
it? they would even endow me with the power to raise 
the dead. On the other hand my truly disinterested ben, 
efactors would teach me the naughty tricks of making 
women love me, of doing all kinds of wicked acts to those 
I should happen to dislike ; in short, they would make me 
® proficient scholar in the wonderful arts of the Magii, 
the necromancer, the alchemist, and all that is startling 
and devilish, and all for the insignificant sum of one dol- 
Jar sent to them.” 

In these humbug columns for last October, we fully 
ventilated this “ Magic Wand and Medical Guide," 





The Old Story. 


As regularly as the bright days of summer come, so 
there come to us the complaints against the lightning-rod 
men., A New Jersey Jady informs us that during the last 
weck in May, a person called at her place, proposing to 
put up lightning rods for a stipulated price, and would 
send men to do the work. Upon the following day two 
men appeared, erected the rods, and then demanded pay 
to an amount far exceeding the original sum agreed 
upon. She wishes us to expose the whole modus ope- 
randé of the thing in these columns. As we have go re™ 
peatedly advised our readers in these cases, make a cast- 
iron written contract with the lightning-rod men before 
commencing operations, 





Answers to Subscribers. 

Mr. M. B. Fellows, Fremont Co., Iowa, sends us a de 
scription of the Marston Bolus Remedies, adding they 
are samples of what he is constantly receiving, and 
wishes us to expose the concern. We have -repeatedly 
done this in past years. 

Mr. H. F. Clark, Yuba Co., California, has received a 
letter from E. D. Hammond, Brooklyn, N. Y., proposing 
asure, safe and quiet method for making money. We 
have ascertained that E. D. Hammond is a swindler of 
the first water. 

Mr. G, A. Fisher, Lycoming Co., Pa., and also his 
brother, have received a batch of circulars regarding 
Churchhill’s Restoratives, and wants to know of us if 
they are not * full-blooded humbugs.” These restora- 
tives have been repeatedly exposed in these columns, 

Mr. S. F. Keese, Franklin Co., N. Y., sends us a batch 
of stuff pertaining to the so-called Illustrated Literary 
World. Our advice to Mr. Keese and all others receiving 
this batch of Cincinnati literature is to leave it and the 
so-called papers severely alone. The Chicago Farm 
Journal, the Farming World, the Illustrated Literary 
World, all appear to eminate from a common source. 
Our readers should give a wide berth to all of these 
cheav publications, whose subscription price is little or 
nothing, and who offer all sorts of premiums and prizes, 


Cautionary Signals, 


—_—— 
A Ten-Dollar Philanthropist.: 


James H. Brown, Gilpin Co., Col., sends us an adver- 
tisement of one of those philanthropists who spend 
money in advertising that they will send medicines 
free. This time it is ‘‘Dr.’’ F. A. Slocum, New 
York, who offers to send two packages of his ‘‘ remedy 
for consumption’ free upon application. With a view 
of ascertaining how the “doctor” made this benevolent 
work pay, a representative of the American Agriculturist 
called at his office. The long and devious road up sev- 
eral flights of stairs, was marked at frequent intervals 
with small signs bearing the name “ T. A. S'ocum,” with- 
out the professional title which adorns his name in the 
advertisements. He was out—like so many of this class 
of advertisers—but a brisk young man furnished our rep- 
resentative with acircular, from which we extract the 
following: ‘‘There are no doubt some, who, in spite cf 
the liberal reduction I have made so as to bring the price 
of my preparation within the reach of all, will raise ob- 
jections to the expense, apparently forgetful of the 
weighty benefits they have at stake. One will say for in- 
stance: ‘Ten dollars is rather a large investment to make 
upon an experiment, when I can get enough things to try 
for one dollar a bottle, and three or four will enable me 
to proveit.’ It is, unfortunately, too true that many per- 
sons, in order to save a few dollars, imperil their lives, by 
adopting a so-called remedy of cheap and comparatively 
worthless drngs.”” The free packages are used to bait the 





" hook for ten-dollar gold fish. No smaller fry necd nibble. 
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Weal Pie Cases. 


** Weal Pies,” said that clear-headed philosopher, Mr. 
Sam Weller, “is werry good, when you knows the 
woman wot makes it.” Veal pie is not the only thing in 
which our judgment is helped by having some knowledge 
of the parties concerned. We are asked about an “ In- 
ventors’ Protective Association.”? This proposes to look 
into the business character of those who deal in patents, 
the extent of their business, etc., aud such other points, 
that one intending to entrust business to them, would 
like to knowabout. The trustworthiness of such an 
“* Association’? depends entirely upon the personal 
character of those who manage it, and this is not gener- 
ally very far outside of the community in which they live. 
If one would learn about such parties, and does not hap- 
pen to have any friend or acquaintance in the place of 
whom he could inquire, the Post-master of the place is 
usually an obliging man, and will give such information, 
if properly applied to. 


Silver-Plated Ware Again. 


This is another caseof Veal Pie. For general use, 
most persons, even the wealthy, use plate instead of real 
silver. It isjustas useful, and as good looking, while if 
itis stolen, as real silver is apt to be—for burglars and 
other thieves do not carry off plate—the loss is compara- 
tively smail. The plate should be good plate: the pur- 
chaser cannot tell the difference between plate that is 
practically as serviceable as real silver, and that which is 
covered with the merest film of silver, which will wear 
offin a short time. The intending purchaser in such a 
case can only rely upon the reputation of the dealer, aud 
he in turn relies upon the word of the manufacturer for 
the quality of the plate. Purchasers of silver ware and 
jewelry, may be sure that such articles are not sold for 
any less than their real value, and this, like veal pie, can 
only be learned from honest makers, A little common 
sense isa good thing to have in the house. 





Not Responsible for Manuscripts. 


The Publishers will not be responsible for any 
manuscripts either sent or left at the office for 
examination and inspection. Furthermore, they 
cannot attempt to return any manuscripts. Persons 
sending manuscripts here for inspection would 
therefore do well to keep a copy of them before 
sending. 

—_—_—_—_—_—e 


A Favorable Outlook. 
ae 

Our reports as a general thing are favorable to 
crops. Furthermore the indications in business 
circles are of an encouraging character. The feel- 
ing generally through the country appears to be 
that a prosperous year is before us. With good 
crops and growing business confidence, comes 
national prosperity and happiness. 





New Books. 
aes 


Among the new books just issued (see p. 322), 


we call attention to ‘‘The Pleasures of a Pigeon 
Fancier,”’ by Rev. J. Lucas. It is a work which 
will be welcomed by lovers of these beautiful birds 
the pigeons, and will interest all readers. 

Another valuable and timely book is Prof. W. J. 
Beal’s “Grasses of ‘North America, for Farmers 
and Students.” Such a work has long been needed 
and Prof. Beal has understood and supplied this 
want. 

Mr. A. 8. Fuller’s ‘‘ Illustrated Strawberry Cul- 
turist,” and ‘‘The Propagation of Plants,” are 
works which are appreciated by those who look 
for thoroughgoing, practical books, upon the sub- 
jects treated. 





Important Announcement. 
—- 


Beginning with the January number, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, English and German, is now 
supplied simultaneously in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna. Furthermore, the American News 
Company will furnish both the English and Ger- 
man to the trade and to the public through the 
various news agencies and news-stunds in the 
United States and European countries gencrally. 
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RUREKA HORSE CARD, CURRY COMB, 


AND SWEAT SCRAPER. 
CLEANS EASIER, QUICKER AND BETTER THAN ANY OTHER COMB, 


Price, 60 Cents, Post-paid. 


DAY WA WO a eee 


°° ALWAYS CLEAN.” This novel Curry 
Comb and Scraper, consisting of two serrated strips 
of brass, is very simple and conveuient ; hair or dirt 
does not adhere to it. There is nothing in the market 
so simple as the back of this comb for a Sweat 
_Seraper, when used opened out, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The handles are con- 
veniently shaped, covering a large surface, which 
enable the work to be done in a short time. ‘try 


one and be convinced. 








Sent on receipt of one new subscription to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50, post-paid. Or, 
extend your subscription for one year for $1.50, and receive this valuable article for the stable or 


barn free. Sent post-paid on receipt of 60 cents. 
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_~—S) A MOST DESIRABLE SUMMER PREMIUM, ~— _ 


OUR NEW EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 


FOR SUMMER PASTIME AND PROFIT. 


Taking the Popular Size of Picture, 5x7, $15; or, 4x5 for $10. 











FOLDED, 


EXTENDED, 





The great success of our 4x5 Expert OvrTrit, offered last year in the July number of the American 
Agriculturist, page 309, price $10, has induced us to offer a larger size of the same general style, to sell 
at a correspondingly low price ; and in presenting the new dx7 Expert, we offer an even greater 
bargain than last year. The 5x7 plate is now the most popular size for landscape and view work, and 
will make full cabinet size photographs, or larger. No other 5x7 camera alone has ever been offered for 
less than $20, and the new outfit, like the 4x5, embraces everything necessary for the complete process. 

The CAMERA, as shown by the engravings above, is thoroughly well made of butternut wood with 
brass trimmings, handsomely finished, and is very light and strong. It has the movable front board and 
swing lever clamp and the folding bed, which is made rigid bya patent device, and can never become loose 
or shaky. We call special attention to the patented REVERSIBLE PLATE-HOLDERS, which constitute an 
important part of the Expert outfits. By simply shifting their position on the camera, the plate is in po- 
sition for either an upright or horizontal view, without changing in any way the adjustment of the camera. 

To make this change rapidly is often very desirable, and these holders admit of a quicker adjust- 
ment, as well as answering all purposes of the Reversible Back, which is applied only on much higher- 
priced cameras. 

The Lens is of the same pattern which has given such general satisfaction with the 4x5 size, of 
larger field, and will do first-class work. The bellows are of double thickness and capacity for extra long 
focus ; the tripod, adjustable to any height, sliding together for carrying, the lightest made, and very rigid. 

The EXPERT 5x7 OUTFIT consists of the CAMERA, With LENS, FOCUSING-SCREEN, and PLATE- 
HOLDER, as described above, SLIDING ADJUSTABLE TRIPOD, and CARRYING CASE ; one box best instanta- 
neous dry plates ; one box best sensitized albumen paper ; DEVELOPING OUTFIT, With all chemicals neces- 
sary for developing and fixing plates ; one improved PRINTING-FRAME ; TONING SOLUTIONS for finishing 
the pictures ; TRAYS for the different solutions, and material for dark-room lantern—everything neces- 
sary for the complete process. Every outfit warranted and shipped complete on receipt of price. 

For full description of the $10.00 Camera turn to page 309, July number of 1886, or Premium List, 
page 14. If you have mislaid same, we will mail one on receipt of a postal card. 

No. 1.—Our $10.00 Camera is supplied for the price; or, for 13 subscrip- 
tions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each. 

No. 2.—Our New 5x7 Expert Outfit is supplied for the price, $15.00; or, 
for 20 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each. 
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Last February we announced that while every 
number of the American Agriculturist was compiete 
in itself, we should hereafter make a table of con- 
tents for the four different parts—that is spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 
the contents of the first three numbers 
of the year—that is January, February, and March. 
We now present above the contents of part second, 
or the index for the April, May, and June num- 
bers. It will thus be seen, as stated in March, the 
American Agriculturist for the year may be divided 
into four separate parts, each one complete in 


ber we gave 


itself, 


In the March num- 
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Amateur Photagraphy. 


The New York World, June 12th, says: ‘‘ When- 
ever the women of New York take hold of a new 
craze, it is safe to predict that they will add to it 
original features, and endow it with a spice all their 
own. They are adaptive, but not imitative. The 





rage for amateur photography has prevailed in 
London, and during the last season, the fashion- 
able world imported the idea. 
ever, for the method of practice is strictly Ameri- 
can, and full of new features.” 








The American Agriculturist in Australia. 


—~<=— 

Our subscribers in Australia and Tasmania will 
please forward us names of such friends and ac- 
quaintances as they think may be disposed to sub- 
scribe for this periodical on seeing specimen num- 
bers. Former subscribers who may now receive 
specimen numbers from us, will note the very great 
improvements made in this periodical. 
subscription list is now unusually large in Australia. 
we desire, during the next six months, to largely 
increase the same, and special inducements are 
supplied on application. 





Keeping One Horse. 


The number of essays entered in competition for 
the prizes offered by the publishers of the American 


Only the idea, how- 


See Premium. 


While our 





Agriculiursit, is so large that the judges have not 
been able to give their decision in this number. 
The committee of awards consists of: Prof. A. F. 
Liautard, M. D., V. M., Chief Surgeon of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary College ; Col. J. C. Battersby, au- 
thor of “‘ Bridle Bits ;’’ Col. M. C. Weld, author of 
“The Percheron Horse in America.’? The names 
of the successful competitors will be announced in 
the August American Agriculturist. 








Valuable Schools. 


> 


On page 824 are presented the advertise- 
ments of several institutions of learning for both 
male and female, including a military academy, a 
business cullege, and a school of phonography. 
We recommend these schools to all those louking 
for reliable institutions. 
ete ,as will be seen, can be had on application. 
Hereafter we propose to give special attention to 
institutions of learning, and shall he pleased to 
furnish such informatiov as may be desired. 


Catalogues, circulars, 
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The Western Card Co., Elgin, Il. 





In our issue of May last, an article appeared referring 
to a Western Card Company. Since then, Mr. H. W. 
Adams, President of the Western Card Company, Elgin, 
Ill., has called our attention to the article. In our issue 
ef May we did not refer to Mr. Adam’s Company, and 
we know nothing, and intended to say nothing 
against the credit of that company, as we did not 
know of the existence of Mr. Adams’ Company, un- 
til we received his communication. So far as we can 
ascertain, Mr. Adams’ Company jis an honorable and 
responsible concern. 

a Sa 

AN Irat1an Datry SHow.—We have received a 
copy of the official programme of a grand exposi- 
tion of dairy products and implements, to open at 
Parma, Italy, the first day of September next. The 
various classes enumerated embrace fresh and salt- 
ed butter; condensed milk; cheese of all kinds, 
from the milk of cows, ewes, goats and buffaloes; 
dairy machinery and implements; coloring and 
other substances used in the manufacture of cheese 
and butter; testing and other instruments; models 
and plans of dairy structures; monographs upon 
dairy work; and the diseases of cheese and their 
remedies, etc. The prizes are to be medals of gold, 
silver and bronze. Of these ten of gold, fifty-five 
of silver, and seventy-four of bronze are to be dis- 
tributed. Many of the rules and regulations are 
admirable, and worthy of being copied by fair man- 
agers in the United States. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


Mention this paper in writing to advertisers, 














The Only machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “A ppleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting itas 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


CME PULVERIZING 
UIE HARROW, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


The Best Tool in the world for preparing 
Wheat Ground and for Summer Fallows. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manvfacturer, 
Millington, New Jersey. 
N. B. |“ Tillage is Manure,” and other tssays sent free to 
parties who name this paper. 


The New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts, 
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For four passengers. The best general Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 300 1bs.: Capacity 800 Ibs.; hangs very low; 
Fides as easy asa bugsy. and can be used for family or 
business po oses. Over 4,000 now in use,and giving the 
action. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
respect. Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 


paper. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N. Y. 


Read “Beneficial Results of 
Summer Fallowing,” by HENRY 
STEWART, mailed free to farmers who name 
this paper. Address, 

DU. H. NASH, Millington, New Jersey. 
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OR SALE. SOME FINE YOUNG SCOTCH 
Collie Shepherd Pups. For price and particulars, 
address, FRANCIS S$. SCHWARTZ, Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


AME 





LIVE STOCK, ETC. 


Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
Sheep aud Poultry, bred and 
“ for sale by W. GIBBONS «& CO., 
eae West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
stamp for Circular and Price List. 


ROUGH-COATED We are now booking orders for 
PUPPIES, full pedigreed, and entitled 

SCOTCH to registry in A. K. R. or A. K.C.S.B., 
sired by such noted Dogs as Imported 

COLLIE DOGS BOBBIE, A. K. R.?205, winner of First 
Prize at Philadelphia, 1885, and RUTLAND, JR., A. K. R. 
3910, sired by Rutland, E. K.C.S. B. 13948, the Champion 
Dog of the World. Write at once for full particulars and 


prices. Also, several registered Breeding Bitches iu 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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University of the State of New York. 


ican. 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


te" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of_our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEECUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I, ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
nblished. Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted =a to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. ath 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H, H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 














Address 





THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


"WN\HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


Send 2c. stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL M’E’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


SPIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise 3 


Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletes, ‘Stook-Raising 


It has been the mission of the Sprrit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 
prosperity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 
it has also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world. : 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 


KE. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PLEASURES OF A 


=|PIGEON FANCIER, |= 


By Rev. J. LUCAS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH COLORED PLATES. 


Written in a most pleasing style, by one who is a 

ritte asing style, by D en. 
thusiastic lover of the birds The author thus writes = 
one type of the Pigeons: ** Who that has an eye for beauty 
ean look upon an Almond Tumbier, that tame ard graceful 
creature, the pet of the fancy, apparelled sur ptuously in 
rich-hued plumage, and watch the lustre of the amethyst 
bathed in emerald, quivering on its shining neck, as it struts 
about with prod, imperious carriage—who can thus ob- 
serve it without the splendor of the display evoking a - 
clamation of delight ?” ae — 

CLOTH, lemo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Grasses of North America, 


— FOR— 


>t KARMERS AND S¥YUDENES. +< 
By W. J. BEAL, M. A., M, Sc., Ph. D., 


Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 

_ Comprising Chapters on their Physiology, Composition, 

Selection, Improving, Cultivation, Management of Grass 

Lands; also, Chapters on Clovers, Injurious Insects, and 


Fungi. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


The Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


CONTAINING THE 
History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 
Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 
TOGETHER WITI 
A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE 
BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “The Grape Culturist.” “Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,” “* Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flexible Covers. PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 


The Propagation of Plants. 


GIVING THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE 
Development and Growth of Plants, their Botan- 
ical Affinities and Peculiar Properties. 


—ALSO,— 


Descriptions of the Process by which Varieties and 
Species are Crossed or Hybridized, and the many 
Different Methods by which Cultivated 
Plants may be Propagated 
and Multiplied. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ The Grape Culturist,” “ The Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,”** Practical Forestry,” etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, an 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing, 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—1cW EDIT. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books, in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
= 40 pages, 8yo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 

















FREE TO ALI... 

Send your address immediately, on a postal @ard, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
300 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


0. JUDD £0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 “Broadway, New York. 
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D WORKS. 


ive Acres Too Much. 





7 Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. 


Edited by GEORGE NICHOLSON, 


Assisted by J. Garrett in the Parts relating to Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and General Garden Work ; and S. L. Mosley, 
in the Entomological Portions. 

A Practical and Scientific Encyclopsedia of Horticulture 
for Botanists and Gardeners. Vol. ILI—P to 8. 

This unique and exhaustive work—to be completed in 
three volumes—has had neither labor nor money spared upon 
ita production, and having had the enormous advantage of 
being Edited by such a thoroughly competent authority as 
Mr. George Nicholson, assisted by the most eminent Botan- 
\sts, as well ag the best Cultivators, its accuracy, both Scl- 
entific and Cultural, can be relied on—a point of the utmost 
importance in a work of this kind. 

The number and beauty of its Illustrations are without a 
parallel in any book on Gardening, and are of themselves 
sufficient to secure for the work the highest place in the 
Literature of the Garden. Over 2,000 first-class engravings 
will be given in the complete work. Vols. I., If. and III. 
now ready. 

Price, Each Volume, post-paid, $5.00. 


Mam of Agriculture. 


By GEO, B. EMERSON and CHAS. L. FLINT. 
For the Schoo), the Farm and the Fireside. A new edi- 
tion, revised by Dr. CHas. A. GOESSMANN, Professor of 
Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


practical Forestry. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

Author of “ Grape Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturist,” ete. 

A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting und Cultivation, 
with a Description and the Botanical and Popular Names ot 
allthe Indigenous trees of the United States, both Ever- 
greenand Deciduous, with notes on the most valuable Ex- 
otic Species. 

Illustrated. . Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 


0. JUDD CO. 














By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
Cloth, 12mo, Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


()ranmental Gardening for Americans. 


By ELIAS A. LONG, 
Landscape Architect ; Author of “The Home Florist.” 


A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, and 
Cemeteries. The work is abundantly illustrated, and the 
instructions are so plain, that they may be readily followed. 


Profusely Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Te Shepherd's Manual. 


By HENRY STEWART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Sheep. Designed especially 
for American Shepherds. It is intended to be so plain that 
a farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never Kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success- 
fully, and to be so complete that even the experienced shep- 
herd may gather some suggestions from it. The author feels, 
with enlarged experience since the first publication of the 
yolume, that he can still more confidently than before en- 
courage the young shepherd to accept this new and re- 
vised edition of the Manual as a guide and a counsellor. 


Iustrated. Cloth, 12mo0. Price. post-paid, $1.50. 


merican Cattle. 


By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
Ex-President New York State Agricultural Society, Editor 
** American Short-Horn Herd Book,” author 
* Rural Architecture,” ete., etc. 

Their History, Breeding, and Management. Revised and 
brought down to the present time by the author. A thor- 
oughly exhaustive work. The author’s well known and 
very large experience in improving the character of Amer!t- 
can herds gives weight to his observations, and establishes 
his work as the standard authority on the subject. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 











751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





$5.00 WORTH FOR ONLY 30 CENTS. 


We desire to call the attention of all lovers of pure literature and first-class fiction to 


OGILVIE’S POPULAR READING, 


each number of which contains from five to twelve complete stories by first-class popular authors, among whom are 
Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss M. E. Braddon, ** Author of Dora Thorn,” and others of 
equal reputation, Never before in the history of cheap literature has so much readirg matter been offered for the 
money, as euch one of the stories in each number, published in book-form, would cost from $1.00 to $1.50 

This is » wonderful statement, but nevertheless true ; and we desire to call your attention tothe fact that it is 
printed on handsome white paper, from new, large type, so as to be easily read. 

It is neatly bound in heavy paper cover, with beautiful design, and printed in handsome colors, with beantiful 


chromo frontispiece printed in ten colors. 


Every one who reads choice fiction can at once see the advantage of this publication over those which have con- 
tinned stories from week to week or from month to month, as in this publication every story is complete, and they 
are not short sketches, but stories which, if issued in regular book form, would make from 180 to 350 pages each. 


Price of each number only 30 cents. 


Any six different numbers will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. Subscriptions may commence at 


any time. Thirty-six numbers now ready. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER ONE. 


The Octoroon. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Hilary’s Folly. By author of “ Dora Thorne.” 
— Choice Readings and Recitations. By J. 8. 
zilvie, 
Chunksof Fun. By “Ike Philkins,” the Funny Man of 
the Texas Statesman. 
Nat Foster, the Boston Detective. By Harry Rockwood. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER TWO. 


John Jago’s Ghost. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Dream-Woman, By Wilkie Collins. 

Letty Leigh. By author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne.” 

The Missing Letter. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
** East Lynne.” 

—_ Choice Readings and Recitations, By J.S. 

vilvie. 
Mugby Junction. By Charles Dickens. 
Phil Scott, the Indian Detective. By Judson R. Taylor. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER THREE. 


Dora Thorne. By Mrs. C. M. Brame. 

Cash Seventeen.” By Sophy 8. Burr. 

Little Faith. By Mrs. O. F. Walton, author of “ Chris- 
tie’s Old Organ.” 

Mrs. Candle’s Curtain Lectures. By Douglas Jerrold. 





= Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By George 
t. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 

Gems for Christmas. By Grandmother Amel, containing | 
Dialogues and Charades. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOUR. 


Saved by Love. By Emma 8. Southworth. 

Concerning a Plebeian. By Emma 8S. Southworth. 

Married and Deserted. By author of * Dora Thorne.” 

My Lady May. It is written by a popular author. 

Somebody's Luggage. By Charles Dickens. 

Beautiful but Poor. By Julia Edwards. 

Ninety-nine Readings and Recitations. By J. S. Ogilvie. 

Jerusha Rugg in Search of a Husband. Part First. By 
Clara Augusta. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER FIVE. 


Rose Lodge. By Mrs, Henry Wood. 

The Lost Bank-note. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
* East Lynne.” 

Wedded and Parted. By author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne.” 

By the Night Express. 

Round the Moon. By Jules Verne. 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground. By Charles Dickens. 

Christie’s Old Organ (Illustrated). By Mrs. O. F. Walton. 

Jerusha Rugg in Search ofa Husband. Part Two, 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER SIX. 


That Beautiful Wretch. By Wm. Black. 

“A Young Vagabond.” By Zelotes R. Bennett. 

In Prison and Out (Illustrated). By Hesba Stretton. 
The Sketch-book. By Washington Irving. 

The Shadow in the House. By Eliza Dupuy. 


| A Husband fora Lover. By a popular and well-known 


author. 


Jerusha Rugg in Search of a Husband. Part Three. 


The above six numbers will be sent tggeny address by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75, or any single number 
will be sent, post-paid, for 30 cents. In ordering please state what number you want. Address 


P. O. Box 2,767. 


J. S. OGIL WIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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+ GO0D+BOOK 8: 


+= Rural Sports. == 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Fly-Fishing and 
Fly-Making for 
Trout, etc. 


By J. HaRRINGTON KEENE. 
“Price $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great 
Britain, America, 
and other Countries. 


New Edition. 
Price $2.00. 


The Law of Field 
Sports. 

By Gro. PutNAM SMITH. 
Price $1.00. 


Through the Yel- 
lowstone Park on 
Horseback. 


By Gen. Gro. W. WINGATE: 
Price $1.50. 


Our Friend, the Dog. 


By Gorpon STABLES, 
C.M., M. D., R. N. 


Price $3.00. 


Field, Cover, and 
Trap Shooting. 
By Apam H. BoGarpvs. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
Price $2.00. 


American Game Bird 
Shooting. 
By JoHN MORTIMER MURPHY 
Price $2.00. 


Sportsman's Gazet- 
teer and General 
Guide. 

By CHARLES Hatiock. 
THIRD REVISED EDITION 
Price $3.00. 


Florida, and the 
Game Water-Birds. 


By RoBERT BARNWELL 
ROOSEVELT. 


Price $2.00. 


Superior Fishing. 
By RoBERT BaRNWELL 
ROOsEVELT. 

Price $2.00. 


The Game-fish of the 
Northern States and 
British Provinces. 


By RoBert BARNWELL 
ROosEVELT. 
Price $2.00. 








“ This little book probably 
contains a more practical and 
carefully condensed essay 
upon the fine art treated of 
than has ever before been 
presented to the angling pub- 
lic."—The American Angler. 
Fully illustrated, and with 
plates of the actual material 
for making flies of every 
variety. 

The essential parts of 
Stonehenge’s two Standard 
Works on the Dog are com- 
prised in this book, making 
it, at the price, the cheapest 
book as well as one of the 
taost valuable on the subject 
treated. The book contains 
over One Hundred beautiful 
Engravings, embracing the 
most noted dogs in both 
Continents. 

This little book will be 
of great service to sports- 
men, as it covers every pos- 
sible legal contingency that 
may arise in the pursuit of 
game. 


No one who thinks of visit- 
ing the Yellowstone Park 
should fail to read this book, 
and even those who do not 
will find it most interesting. 
It will undoubtedly lead 
many to visit this wonderful 
region who never otherwise 
would have done 80, as the 
author shows that the trip 
is much more easy and less 
expensive than is generally 
supposed. 

A complete Guide to the 
points and properties of all 
known breeds, and to their 
successful management in 
health and disease. Illus 
trated with portraite of 
Champion and other dogs. 


Embracing Hints for Skil- 
led Marksmen, Instructions 
forYoung Sportsmen,Haunts 
and Habits of Game Birds, 
Flight and Resorts of Water 
Fowl, ete., etc. 


Profusely Illustrated, and 
describing the haunts and 
habits of Game Birds gener- 
ally. 


Finely illustrated with en- 
gravings of game birds and 
animals, and giving four 
large maps of game regions. 
With information of the 
greatest value to all interest- 
ed in sporting matters. 1,000 
pages. 

Contains 1 full account of 
the sporting along our sea 
shores and inland waters, and 
remarks on breech-loaders 
and hammerless guns. I}lus- 
trated, and with a portrait of 
the author. 

Embracing a full account 
of the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Blue-fish of 
the Northern States, with 
full directions for dressing 
Artificial Flies with the 
Feathers of American Birda; 
the account of a Sporting 
Visit to Lake Superior, etc., 
etc. Illustrated. 

The popular writer gives in 
this book an account of the 
Salmon and Sea Trout Fish- 
eries of Canada and New 
Brunswick, together with 
simple directions for tying 
Artificial Flies. Illustrated, 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 
951 Broadway, NeW York. 
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_=3* LAND, HOMES, ETC.s—+ 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 








2720 ACRES LAND FOR SALE CHEAP, 


at Colton Station, on U.P. R.R., and Lodge Pole Creek, 6 
miles from Sidney, Cheyenne Co., Neb. A town will be laid 
out here; a custom mill absolutely necessary; a general 
merchandise and a drug store, also blacksmith-shop there. 
Land can be used for cattle raising and agriculture. Price, 
er acre, $8.00. Also my Sidney Nursery and Vegetable 
arden of 4 acres, with all belongings. For particulars, 
address W. KRUEGER, P. O. Box s4, Sidney, Neb. 


GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 

Greatest Bargains ‘@cheas: 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 


For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 














ComPany 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 





$11 PER AGRE for 800 acre farm in Maryland, 
pear navigable water ; 200 acres 
in timber. Good soil. Easy terms. Address, 

M. 8. MUTCHLER, Denton, Md, 





QEA ISLAND FARM FOR SALE, 200 ACRES, FINE 
for Fruit, Grazing, etc. Pasturage all winter. 10 acres 
in lawns, avenues, etc. JOHN 1, STODDARD, Savannah,Ga. 





ARMS. Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

Cyclones; no Floods 3; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 

100 Acres, $1,000 to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 

Grain, Schools, Society, Roads. Prosperous business place. 
Circulars. Cc. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


Farms for Sale in Kansas 


J.D. HENDRICKS, Reat EstaTE AGENT, Wright P. O., 
‘ord Co., Kans. Come and seeme. J. D. HENDRICKS, 


TRAVEL VIA 


= Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep. 

Uf ing on ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
p Sure connections in Union 


Depots at its terminal points, 
C.B.& Q.R.R. 













with trains _ and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to . 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 






KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of popnncting lines, or address 
Td. 2 Rk, &. “er PAUL MORTON, 


For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
220 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago 


FARMS, NORTHERN_COMMUNITY, 15 
miles from Washington, D.C. 
O. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


rom Home to Home. 


By ALEX. STAVELEY HILL, M. P. 

Autumn wanderings in the Northwest, in the years 1881, 
1882, 1883 and 1884. A Magnificent Work on the Great 
Northwest. Illustrated by 17 fine Photograyures and numer- 
ous Woodcuts of Scenes among the Foot Hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, from sketches by Mrs. Stavely Hill and Photo- 
graphs by A.S.H. A valuable work for all interested in 
the development of the country. 

Cloth, 8v0. Price, posi-paid, $4.00. 


——~e—— 


prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle & Sheep 


By MAJOR W.SHEPHERD, R. E. 

A new and popular edition of this valuable work on the 
Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the West- 
ern Plains. The first edition was issued as an 8vo. at $8.00. 

Illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 
- +S 


ow to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. 


By Oscar R. GLEASON. 

The author of this book has established a world-wide 
reputation for Training and Educating vicious Horses. He 
has embodied his methods so clearly in this volume that 
almost any one can acquire the art of masteringthis noble 
animal. 

Illustrated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, 50 Cents. 




















he Saddle Horse. 


A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. For all 
who desire to acquire the accomplishment of horseman- 
ship, and who wish to teach their animals howto perform 
various feats under the saddle. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Dt eagtint 
ps Breaking. 
BY GEN. W. N. HUTCHINSON. 
A New Edition of this fine Work at Reduced Price. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, Post-paid, $3.00. 
0. JUDD C0. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres°t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATORY, 
Literature, English Branches, French, German, 
Italian, etc. LARGEST and Best Equipped in the 
World. 100 Instructors, 2186 Students last year. Board 
and Room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 1887. Ill’d Calendar free. Ad- 
dress E, TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


PHONOGRAPHY: 


HONETIC SHORT HAND 


Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 









JULY. | 


| SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAL 


PLACE to secure a thorough business Education, or become 
a skilled Shorthand writer or master of Spencerian Pen. 
Mmanship, isat the SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Illustrated Catalogue free. CLEVELAND, O, 


ADELBERT COLLECE, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
offers first class educatioual facilities at very moderate cost 
Classical and Scientific course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; Modern Language course to the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters, — courses may be taken, either Classica] 
or Scientitic,for which certificates of attainment will be 
given. Expenses are very low. Excellent Preparator 
Academies, under the management of this College, at Hud- 
son, O., and Green Spring. ©. Send for Catalogue to 
E. BUSHNELL, Sec., Cleveland, Ohio. 

























Ogquitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - =| «= «= $2,000,000 
Paid in (Cash) = = = = = 1,000,000 
Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon \\ estern Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of 
the bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of in- 
terest make them the most desirable investments now 
oftered. Also 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Phila-‘e"phia, 112 S. 4th St. 
Boston, 23 Court St. Kans..3 City, 7th & Del. Sts. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








GET YOUR NEWS 
from headquarters by 
subscribing to the 
WASHINCTON 
WEEKLY STAR. 
It contains the full Associated Press and Special Dis- 
patches from all parts of the world, reports of Congress 
and all the Government Departments, United States 
Courts, Washington News and Gossip, Political, Personal 
Society and Local Affaire, Stories by the Leading Authors 
of the World, Bright Correspondence from all quarters 
of interest, Weekly New York Letters, Home Articles, 
Fashion, Religious, Literary and Agricultural Notes ; in 
short, everything that should be in the best paper of the 
most interesting city of this country. It is an eight- 
page paper of 56 long well-filled columns, and costs 
only One Dollar a Year. 
Send for Sample Copy and see our liberal premium 
offers. Address 


THE WEEKLY STAR, 


(Mention this paper). Wasuineton, D. C. 


Worthington’s New Books. 


DOWNING (A. J.). Rural Essays, Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Rural Architecture, Trees, Agriculture, 
Fruit, etc. Edited with Memoir of the Author. With 11 
Illustrations. 8vo. 630 pp. Cloth. 3.00 

GWILT’S Encyclopedia of Architecture. Last Ept- 
TION, With Alterations and considerable Additions. By 
Wyatt Papworth. With upward of 1,600 woodcuts. Thic 
8vo, Cloth. 18.75 

HOOKER (Dr. J.D.) A General System of Botany, De- 
scriptive and _—— By E. Le Maout. The orders 
arranged by J. D. Hooker, C. B., F. R.S., etc. With 5,500 
Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra. 12.50 

LOUDON. EncycLopapia OF GARDENING. Illustrated 
with many hundred engravings on wood. New edition. 
8vo, cloth. 9.00 

LOUDON. ENcyYcLoPzpIA OF PLANTS. 38,000 Illustra- 
tions. New edition. One large vol. 8vo, cloth. 13.50 

LOUDON. EncyciopapIa OF AGRICULTURE. With up- 
ward of 1.200 engravings on wood, by Branston. One large 
vol. 8vo, cloth. 9.00 

LOUDON’S Cottage, Farm, and Villa Arceitecture and 
Furniture. Illustrated by upwards of 2,000 engravings. In 
one very thick vol. 8vo. 7.50 

NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS (Our). 
Containing descriptions of the birds of the Northern and 
Eastern States and British Provinces; together with a 
history of their habits,times of arrival and departure, 
their distribution, food, song, time of breeding. By Ed- 
ward A. Samuels. With a suyplement from Holder's 
‘American Fauna.” 1 vol. octavo, cloth, extra. 00 

WOOD (ev. J.G.) Petland Revisited. With numerous 
illustrations drawn specially by Mrs. Margery May, en- 
graved on wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8yo, gilt, gilt ‘op. 

a) 





WOOD'S Popular Natural History. History of the Habits 
of Animals, Birds, etc. Numerous engravings. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth, extra, gilt. 1,20 

WOOD'S Young Folk’s Natural Bistory. The History of 
Animals, Birds, etc. Numerous engravings. 1vol. 12mo. 
cloth extra, gilt. 1.50 


Se SAIS 
BOOKS THAT EVERY FARMER OUGHT TO HAVE. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, W. Y. 


PEERSAILL (N. YY.) 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


COL. CHAS. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M. ) pes 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A. M.2 M.D. | Principals. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CHARLES W. SUPER, 


OHIO UNIVERSITY. Presidert. 


This institution, located at ATHENS, provides excellent 
facilities for young people seeking a collegiate or pedagogi- 
cal education, It has a well-equipped preparatory depart- 
ment, and is open to both sexes. The charge for tuition is 
from $15 to $25 per ey de Table board is less than $2 per 
week. Nosaloonsinthetown. There isan elementary and 
advanced course for teachers. For further particulars, 
address the President. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL, 


and WELLESLEY PREPARATORY (formerly Madame 
Clement’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. 21st 
year opens Sept. 21. Academical and College Preparatory 
Courses. For circulars address 


MISS ADA M,. SMITH, 
MRS. T. B. RICHARDS, 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding Seminary, Academic and Collegiate ; superb 
new buildings, steam heated; College Preparatory, Com- 
mercial, and four other “siamo courses for ladies and 
gentlemen ; twelve Professors and Teachers; four literar 
societies ; a free lecture course each term ; prizes for schol- 
arship, and in oratory and music; $185 per year for all stud- 
ies except art and music. Thirsieth year begins Sept. 12th. 
For new catalogue address, 

JOS, E. KING, Ph. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


A College proper, with power to confer degrees ; was in- 
corporated in 1849, and endowed by the State of Maryland in 
1860. It has an able Falculty, with all the a. emg sig ofa 
first-class institution, and affords every facility for a thor- 
ough, accomplished and practical education. For the fam- 
ily circle and society it has educated 308 graduates, and 
trained and sent forth over 200 teachers, who are filling re- 
sponsible positions. The 40th year opens Sept.19th. For 
catatogues, with terms, etc., address 

N. C. BROOKS, M. A., LL. D., Pres’t. 








Principals, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 




















American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free), 
50 each. 


Three Subscribers one year .....6.... $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ .85, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year..... 02.064. $7, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscriber's one year.... 6... $8, or $1.84 each. 


Eight Subscribers one year... .....$9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each. 

(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—§$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York. 
















